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THE DEAD 
SOLDIER BOY 


E fell not in fierce battle, 
He died not in the fray ; 
Upon no shout of triumph 
His spirit passed away ; 
‘But weak and worn with fever, 
Of camp abuses bred, 
‘Death took him, brave young soldier, 
Whom love and glory led. 


cA vear ago -- ab, pity! -- 
How bright and brave his dream! 
He saw the banners blowing, 
The bayonets a-gleam. 
Then rang the longed-for summons, 
The beating of the drums. 


Alas! the rose of glory 
That ne'er to blooming comes. 


The brief, proud pageant over, 
In Southern camp they bore 
The long and weary waiting 
For bays they never wore. 
And there our soldier sickened ; 
They missed him from bis place -- 
Ro more toward fame or glory 
He turned his longing face 


But died he not a hero ? 
Aye! noblest of the brave. 
His life, all unrewarded 
By victor’s palm, he gave. 
His sacrifice the greatest 
That patriot can make — 
He yielded bis sweet manhood, 
Uncrowned, for country’s sake. 


Then o'er that wasted body 
Our shining banner spread, 

And lay a wreath of myrtle 
Upon the soldier's head. 

O mother, father, sweetheart, 
Ye are not all who weep — 

Beneath the nation’s tablet 
Your soldier boy shall sleep! 


Written for Zion’s Herald by 
James Buckham 
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A MODERN NECESSITY 


OME things it costs less to have than not 
to have. Some things you cannot 
afford,and some things you cannot afford 
not to afford. In these times there is one 
thing, fellow Christian, you cannot afford to 
do without, namely, one or more religious 
newspapers coming with welcome weekly 
visits into your home. There are many 
weighty reasons why this is true, least 
important among which is the fact that they 
are so inexpensive. This is said to be the 
age of cheap books, but no books compare in 
cheapness with the religious newspaper. 
The price is usually about $3 per year. For 
this sum the subscriber receives reading 
matter, fresh, able and interesting, equal in 
amount to an octevo volume of 400 pages 
every month. One each month means twelve 
such volumes for the year, or the value 
of $18. 

A more important consideration is the fact 
that they are so ably conducted. The prom- 
inent religious journals of the present day 
represent a vast aggregate of money, enter- 
prise and brains. They are edited by trained 
and accomplished newspaper men who stand 
in the forefront of Christian thought and 
activity.... 

As these facts suggest, the religious paper 
has become a recognized and important 
educator. Who can overestimate the value 
of its discussions by able men in the min- 
istry, as well as in other professions and 
occupations, of the great public questions of 
the day; its advocacy of moral reforms, its 
dissertations on doctrines and duties, and 
its general scope of important information ? 
It is the champion of every good cause, the 
ally of every pastor and church officer, and 
the friend of every worker, for it is identitied 
with every branch of the activities of the 
church. Because of ite practical treatment 
of our every-day difficuities and opportu- 
nities, because of its general stimulating 
influeuce on the intellectual and spiritual 
life, and because of its many-sided helpful- 
ness, the religious paper has become a real 
necessity to every Christian who, while 
growing, wishes to grow yet more abun- 
dantly in knowledge and in grace. 

Think of one to whom Cnrist said: Go 
teach all nations,’ and bearing a part of the 
responsibility for the world’s conversion, 
and yet so far from being alert himself in 
the matter, not Kuowing what others are 
doing in promoting tha great enterprise. 
Ask him about the cnurches and their prog- 
ress, the missionary fields and their opera- 
tions, and he can tell you nothing; he does 
not even read about them... . The religious 
paper is a great and important stimulus to 
all forms of Christian activity. It is almost 
universally the testimony of pastors that 
their most efficient and earnest helpers are 
readers of the church papers. It is only 
natural that it should be so. They most 
appreciate the church’s needs. They are 
most intelligent and up to the times in 
regard to best methods of work. They best 
understand the necessities of the Sabbath- 
school and young people’s societies, and how 
to meet them. In all departments they can 
be relied upon for more persistent and 
intelligent service. Intelligence, not igno- 
rance, is the real mother of devotion. lt is 
ever the intelligent Christian who will pray 
most prevailingly, labor most untiringly, 
and give most liberally. This is a universal 
fact of experience. 

After all, possibly it is in the family life 
that the value of a religious paper is most 
noticeably felt. Truly, here all the other 
motives concentrate and intensify. But add 
now, as we may, the all-important fact of its 
power of expulsion. People express aston- 
ishment at the amount of pernicious liter- 
ature read. Yet, in frequent cases, how little 
have Ohristian parents done to check the evil 
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by about the only possible method, namely, 
that of creating a better taste by a supply of 
better food. As some one has said: *‘ Chil- 
dren that are well fed are seldom sen on the 
street eating from the garbage-barrel.” The 
principle is just as true in the matter of fam- 
ily reading. ‘“‘Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” ... 

No young convert taking such a paper but 
would find it confirming his faith and good 
resolutions, widening his horizon of trutb, 
and strongly promoting his growth in grace. 
No Christian young man or young woman 
alone in a great city but would find it bring 
ing ever welcome and helpful companionship 
and a fine source of intellectual and spiritual 
uplift. No young married couple but, next 
to the family altar, should afford to subscribe 
for a thing so desirable as a good religiou= 
paper. Both belong to fireside houre, and 
would sanctify the home ties and draw their 
hearts closer together. And certainly noaged 
Christian or “ shut-in’’ but would greatly 
appreciate the regular weekly visits of this 
* silent pastor,” ever bringing comfort, com- 
panionship and messages of cheer... . 

Use strategy. Do not try to pump out 
darkness; let in the light. Ulysses had great 
difficulty in passing the dangerous island 
of the Sirens; not so with Orpheus, for he 
had a sweeter song in hisown soul. Try the 
wise strategy of displacement by pre-occu- 
pation. The best way to keep literary evil 
out of your family is to keep literary good in 
plentifully. No investment that any parent 
can make will give better results. Asa pas- 
tor warmly interested in the welfare of my 
people, I wish it were in my power to put one 
or more good religious papers into. every fam- 
ily in my congregation. In every case where 
none are now taken, I doubt not it would ex 
pand the intellect, open the heart, incite to 
more diligent study of the Bible, lead to 
greater interest in Sunday-school, church 
and mission work, widen the whole mental, 
moral and spiritual outlook and prove a 
powerful stimulus to Christian growth. — 
GERARD B. ¥. HALLOCK,in New York Ob- 
server. 





Do not let any of us complain that our cir- 
cumstances are neking usevil. Let us man- 
fully confess, one and all, that the evil lies in 
us, not in them. — F. D. Maurice. 
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The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 

Get the Index. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY 
Specially Selected stones 


mounted by the most 
skillful workmen. 


FOSTER ¢ CO 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON 





‘“‘(Grapine ’’ 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article tor the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


4ND FOR 


MEDICINAL PURPOSES 
Prepared by THE GLEASON FRUIT JUICE 
COMPANY, Ripley, N. Y. 

Price per doz.: Quarts, $5.00; Pints, $3.00. 

HALF-DOZEN AT THE SAME RATE. 


Send for circular with testimonials to the gen- 
eral agents for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 
15 and 19 North Main Street, - Providence, R. I. 


Binders for Zion’s Herald 


Made of cardboard covered with black cloth. 
Name Z1on’s HERALD printed on side in gilt let- 
ters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale for 
75c.; by mail, 20c. extra. 


ZION'S HERALD OFFICE, Bosten. 

















CUSHION COMFORT 


There’s more in cushions than the price. 


There is form, permanence, wear, shapeli- 
ness, elasticity, comfort, workmanship and a 
dozen other things. You recognizes the difference 
when you come to use cushions. 


Our estimates on cushions are always based 
on the best work. We find that we cen put our 
skilled artisans, at Oanal Street prices, in even 
competition with the cheapest labor. The prices 
seem identical, but there is literally twice the 








value in our euttean, for they are made by experts and made upon honor. 

Let us figure on your cushions for summer needs. We make a specialty of 
odd sizes and queer shapes to measure. Oushions for yachts, boats and canoes; 
for hammocks, window seats and dens; for piazza chairs, swings, arm chairs, etc., 


etc. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 Canal St., Boston 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Zion's HERALD, March? 
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Eighty Years Old 


Today the English people are celebrat- 
ing the eightieth anniversary of the 
birth of Queen Victoria. The week pre- 
ceding this event was one of the busiest 
of the London social season. The Queen 
returned from the south of France much 
refreshed by her visit, and has carried 
out her plans without a break. The 
State ball last Thursday evening was of 
the most brilliant type, and its guests 
were the noblest in the kingdom. The 
program for today includes a reception 
by the Queen to afford an opportunity 
for the members of her family to present 
their congratulations, a serenade by a 
choir of 250 trained voices in the great 
quadrangle at Windsor (to which the 
Queen will listen from a room overlook- 
ing it),a review of the Scots Fusileer 
Guards, a service of thanksgiving in the 
Royal Chapel, a drive through Windsor, 
paesing under a magnificent floral arch, 
and grand opera in the evening. The 
20th of next month will mark the close 
of the sixty- second year of her reign. 





Peace Conference Opened 


Last Thureday, the thirty-first anni- 
versary of the birth of the Ozar, the 
Peace Oonference was opened at The 
Hague. The Netherlands Minister of 
Foreign Affairs delivered the inaugural 
address and welcomed the delegates. 
The first official act was to send a mes- 
sage to the Ozar declaring that the Con- 
ference sincerely desired to co-operate 
with him in the great and noble work 
which he initiated, and tendered to him 
its profound gratitude. Baron de Staal, 
the Russian ambassador to Great Britain, 
was elected president. Oount Muravieff, 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
speaking for the Ozar, has suggested ten 
points on which some definite under- 
standing seems possible. Among these 
are an agreement not to increase exist- 
ing naval and military forces for a fixed 
period; to discontinue building men-of- 
war with rams, the use of submarine 
torpedoes and some of the more terrible 
explosives; to declare neutral all vessels 
saving men wrecked in naval battles; to 
revise the declaration of 1874 concerning 
the laws and customs of war, also to ex- 
tend the principles of the Geneva con- 


vention to naval warfare; and to accept 
the principle of mediation and arbitra- 
tion in such cases as lend themselves 
thereto. This is a magnificent program, 
and already much of the skepticism in 
regard to the outcome has disappeared; 
while the number of those who now 
question the sincerity of the Ozar him- 
self is very much smaller than at any 
time since he issued his invitation last 
August. 





Russia as a Peacemaker 


Nicolas III. is following the traditions 
of his family in putting himself on rec- 
ord as an advocate of peace. It was to 
his great- great-uncle Alexander that the 
Holy Alliance of 1815 owed its origin. 
Francis of Austria and Frederick Will- 
iam of Prussia joined with him in a dec- 
laration that the principles of justice, 
charity and peace shoald be the basis of 
their international administration, in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of the Gos- 
pel. The King of France, Louis XVIII., 
and George III. of England were mem- 
bers of the Alliance in their individual 
capacity, but without power to bind 
their kingdoms. A conference was held 
at Vienna, in 1822, to consider the insur- 
rections in Spain and Portugal, and the 
political state of Italy and Greece. Its 
advice was bad, but it was followed, and 
the Alliance imposed its will on conti- 
nental Europe. When it attempted to 
cross the seas and proposed to call 
another meeting in 1823 to devise means 
of pacifying Spanish America, then in 
revolt against Spain, England promptly 
interposed an objection, and President 
Monroe formulated his expression of 
opinion which has ever since been known 
as the Monroe Doctrine. The Holy Al- 
liance lost its inspiring genius with the 
death of Alexander in 1825, and lost its 
power by the success of the French Rev- 
olution in 1830. 

Army Canteens 

Congress abolished the canteen. The 
law is as plain as the intent to which the 
clearest expression was given when the 
subject was under discussion. The can- 
teen exists by the grace of the Attorney 
General and by permission of the Presi- 
dent as Uommander-in-Chief. The Sec- 
retary of War has ordered all command- 
ing officers to report its operation and 
effect so that Congress may have reliable 
information. Oongress cannot frame 
any law that, in the opinion of nine out 
of every ten men in the United States, 
will more plainly abolish the canteen 
than the law now on the statute books. 
While the Secretary is taking this action, 
the National Temperance Society has 
appointed a committee to appeal to the 
Supreme Oourt to interpret the law. The 
Society is confident that the decision of 
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the Attorney General will not be sus- 
tained, and in this it is probably correct. 
It will also appeal to the President to 
abolish the canteen by executive order, 
and thus carry out the intent of Oon- 
gress. If the Secretary of War will ad- 
dress a letter of inquiry to the rank and 
file of the army and to the mothers of 
these young soldiers, he may get some 
information not to be obtained else- 
where. The sale of intoxicating liquor 
to soldiers, in the opinion of many mil- 
itary authorities, is a blunder for which 
there is no excuse, and in the opinion of 
Ohristian people an evil for which there 
is no remedy except total abolition. 





Gomez Issues Manifesto 


General Maximo Gomez, the Ouban 
leader, issued his promised manifesto 
last Thursday. It is temperate in tone 
and conciliatory in policy, but is regarded 
as unsatisfactory by a very large majority 
of those most interested. The first part 
of the manifesto is taken up with an 
explanation of his own course and an 
attempt to vindicate it. In this part he 
is most successful. Gomez has been 
quick to recognize the impractical, and 
zealous to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity to advance the interests of the 
Ouban republic. Dateated in his at- 
tempts to obtain more money from the 
United States for the relief of the sol- 
diers, in his schemes for a Oaban militia 
to be composed of ten thousand men, 
and in his attempt to effect a compromise 
in regard to the surrender of the arms 
now in possession of his army; dis- 
credited by the Ouaban assembly and 
disowned by many of the Ouahan gen- 
erals, he appeals to the soldiers to return 
to their homes and practics patience as 
an additional proof of their heroism, and 
charges them not to let any pretext 
interfere with the attainment of the 
independent government for which three 
generations have struggled. 





Ravages of Tuberculosis 


At the first meeting of the 26th Annual 
Oonference of Caarities and Oorrec- 
tions, now in session in Oincinnati, Dr. 
George F. Keene of Rhode Island read a 
paper on municipal responsibility for 
the spread of contagious diseases, and 
especially of tuberculosis. All the 
plagaes of history have not demanded 
as many victims as this one, which is 
confined to no race and limited to no 
country. The fact that every year more 
than 100,000 persons in the United States 
lose their lives because of this dread 
disease, is quite enough to attract atten- 
tion; while the assurance that all com- 
munication of the disease must be by 
infection, and that the chief source of 
infection is the sputum, is reason 
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enough for dediaite and decisive action. 
If it be trae, as staved, that a patient 
throws off more than four billions of 
the tubercle bacilli every twenty-four 
hours, and that some of them will live 
for three years afver they have appar- 
ently turned to dust, the complete iso- 
lation of all persons afflicted with this 
dread disease would seem to be a matter 
of municipal responsibility. Public san- 
itation is mightier in results than the 
most scientific medication. An interna- 
tional congress on tuberculosis meets in 
Berlin, Germany, today, and will be 
formally opened by the Empress. Fall 
delegations from England, France, and 
the United States are in attendance. 





Transvaal and Cape Colony 


The British secretary of state for the 
colonies has announced in the House of 
Commons that Sir Alfred Milner, Gov- 
ernor of Oape Oolony and High Commis- 
sioner, is to confer with President Kru- 
ger of the Transvaal on matters of in- 
terest to the English people. They will 
meet at Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
Orange Free State, May 30, and will be 
the guests of President Stein of that re- 
public, It was President Stein who sug- 
gested the conference, and it met the 
instant approval of the home secretary, 
who saw in it a promise of securing some 
concessions from Oom Paul in favor of 
the Uitlanders. The latter has not com- 
mitted himself any further than to con- 
sent to discuss every proposal tending 
toward a good understanding between 
the Transvaal and Great Britain, pro- 
vided the independence of his own 
country is not impugned. 





Geographers Exclude Spanish 


To the surprise of all, the regret of 
many, and the indignation of not a few, 
the International Geographical Con- 
gress, to convene in Berlin for its 
seventh session next summer, has lim- 
ited the languages to be used to Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian — thus 
dropping the Spanish tongue from its 
deliberations. English is the language 
spoken by the largest number of peo- 
ple, the second place is held by the 
German, the third by the Spanish, the 
fourth by the French, and the fifth by the 
Italian. Seventeen independent States 
use the Spanish language, and that is 
more than twice as many as make use of 
the other four languages. The work of 
the old Spanish geographers and discov- 
erers is seen in the wide prevalence of 
the peoples who speak their tongue. It 
seems a mistake to exclude from a geo- 
graphical conference ths vocabalary 
which has descended from the days 
when Spain led the world in discovery, 
and published geographical works in 
her own tongue which are worthy a 
place beside the very latest publications 
of any nation. 





Missouri Takes Another Step 


The Governor of Missouri has just 
signed a bil) toimpose a specia) tax on 
department stores. Its avowed object 
is to protect and encourage the small 
traders. Merchandise is divided into 
three sectione, and included in these are 
eighty eight classes. Stores must con- 
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fine their business to certain specified 
classee, or not employ more than fifteen 
persons. If they attempt to sell any- 
thing not contained in the classes select- 
ed they must pay a special license tax 
of from $300 to $500 on each department. 
This would tax the department stores 
out of existence if the courts do not pro- 
nounce the law anconstitutional. There 
will be mach litigation before the ques- 
tion is settled. Missouri is contemplat- 
ing the passage of a law to prevent the 
concealment of mortgages from the tax 
assessors in order to avoid paying taxes 
on this class of property. One of the 
features is most drastic. It provides 
that any person who has given a mort- 
gage on his property can protect himself 
from fvreclosure by showing that the 
holder of the mortgage has not included 
it in the annual list of taxable property 
which he has furnished the assessor. Mis- 
souri, Texas, Alabama and Arkansas 
have made a record for legislation of 
this character during the last three 
months. 


Settled at Last 


It would seem as if the long contro- 
versy in regard to the Cuban army were 
settled at last. Gen. Brooke decreed 
that only those soldiers who voluntarily 
surrendered their arms should be al- 
lowed to share in the $3,000 000 placed in 
his hands for their benefit. There was 
instant and emphatic objection by the 
rank and file of the army, and this was 
increased when it became known that 
each soldier would receive only $75. 
They declared that as they had not been 
cor quered in battle they had the right 
to retain their arms, and refused to listen 
to the proposition. Gen. Brooke, after 
consulting with Gen. Gomez, agreed to 
compromise and allow the soldiers to 
turn in their arms to the mayors of the 
Cuban towns. When the Sacretary of 
War was informed of this, it is reported 
that he strenuously objected first, but on 
learning that the arms were to be stored 
in the arsenals at Havana and Santiago 
under the custody of the United States, 
he recommended the proposal to the 
President. Tbe President has approved 
the plan, and it isexpected that the pay- 
ment of the money will begin without 
delay. 





Model Town for Negroes 


It is currently reported thatan attempt 
will soon be made to establish a model 
town for Negroes on Long Island. No 
white person is to be allowed to own real 
estate within the limits of the town, but 
the capital of certain white philanthro- 
pists may be used in erecting factories to 
furnish employment. At first one thou- 
sand model Negroes from the South will 
be selected, and if all goes well this num- 
ber will be increased two fifteen thona- 
sand. This plan is better than that to 
colonize American Negroes in Africa, 
but that is about all that can be said of it. 
‘*Model Negroes’”’ would probably be 
more prosperous, and better contented, 
in the South than in the climate of Long 
Island. Such a type of men, whether 
white or black, is not likely to be tempted 
by this ‘‘ model town, based on commu- 
nistic principles.’’ Facts appear to show 
that segregation is not good for the Ne- 
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gro, and after all the failures of societies 
of this kind it must be confessed that the 
outlook is not promising. ‘*‘ Model Ne- 
groes’”’ will be able to take care of them- 
selves, and if it should seem to their ad- 
vantage to move North or West, they 
would probably find some way to make 
the change. For the great multitude of 
Negroes who cannot pose as ‘‘ models ”’ 
the proposed plan has nothing to offer. 


General Wood in Cuba 


Ganeral Wood, the Military Governor 
of Santiago, has just finished his first 
tour through the interior of the prov- 
ince. He went to Manzanillo by steam- 
er, returning over land. He reports the 
condition of the country to be generally 
prosperous. Sugar cane is being plant- 
ed under conditions which warrant the 
expectation of afullcrop. Everywhere 
the people seemed anxious. for a stable 
government. He was received with 
enthusiasm, the people being inclined to 
favor annexation. The reports that the 
region is infested with brigands he de- 
clares are entirely false. The 30th of 
May will be celebrated as Mamorial Day 
both by the Ouvans and Americans. 





Five-Per-Cent. Philanthropy 


Three years ago a company was 
formed in New York city to erect and 
maintain model tenements, urban and 
suburban. The capital was $2 000,000, 
and the managers were men of national 
reputation for business enterprise. Al- 
though making haste slowly, they have 
already demonstrated, what was well 
known before, that there are few in- 
vestments that will pay better dividends 
than tenement houses, well built, con- 
veniently arranged, and provided with 
adequate sanitary arrangements. The 
largest plant established up to this time 
has been occupied about a year. The 
rentals have been sufficient to cover all 
expenses of maintenanca, interest on 
the mortgage, fifty per cent. of the ex- 
penses of the company, one per cent. 
for a sinking fund, and five per cent. on 
the amount invested. The rents are no 
higher than those charged in the neigh- 
borhood, while the accommodations are 
much better. The company is con- 
vinced that it will be able to accomplish 
its object, which was to develop a 
greatly improved type of tenement 
structure which should also prove finan- 
cially profitable. Better homes for the 
working people means better workman- 
ship and better citizans. These resalts 
as a reward for one’s efforts, and five 
per cent. on the necessary capital, 
ought to satisfy everybody who has 
money to invest. 





Density of Population in China 


China is one of the most densely popu- 
lated countries in the world. A com- 
parison between the population of some 
of the provinces of UOhina and some of 
our own States is interesting. The 
province of Hu-Peh, with an area less 
than that of Ohio and Indiana, has a 
population of 33,365,005, while the popu- 
lation of the two States is only 5,864,720. 
Kwang Tung has a population of 29 706,- 
249, while Kansas, with the same area, 
has a population of 1,427,096. Shan-Si 
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has 12,211,453 inhabitants, while Illinois, 
with about the same area, has 3,826,851. 
VUhi- Li, with a population of 17,937,000, 
has the same amount of land that 
Georgia has with 1,837,353 inhabitants. 
Ngan-Hwuy has a population of 20,596,- 
288; New York has 5,997,853 inhabitants 
with about the same area. Kiang-Su 
has 20,905,171 inhabitants, and Pennsy!- 
vania, with the same area, has 5,258,014. 
Shan- Tang has a population of 36,248,000 
and an area as large as that of New 
England, which has a popuiation of 
4,700,945. Sze-Chuen, with a population 
of 67,712,897, has about the same area as 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky, whose combined population 
is but 11,350,209 — while the population 
of the United States is about 70,000,000. 





Steamer Paris Ashore 


The steamer Paris of the American 
Line left Southampton for New York on 
Saturday. She called at Oherbourg and 
took on fifty passengers, leaving there at 
six o’clock Saturday evening. Early on 
Sunday morning she struck an outlying 
ridge of the Manacles, on the coast of 
Cornwall, and remained fast. The sea 
was smooth, and her 386 passengers were 
landed without accident. The best of 
discipline prevailed. There was no 
crowding, n» confusion, and, after the 
first excitement, no signs of panic. At 
this moment the cause of the disaster is 
most mysterious. It was not a bad night, 
and the captain has had ample experi- 
ence in navigating the dangerous coast; 
and yet the steamer was at least ten 
miles off her course and going at full 
speed, according to the published re- 
ports. The Paris has been an unfortu- 
nate shipin many ways, having had an 
unusual number of accidents while under 
the command of a man of enviable rep- 
utation for seamanship and good jadg- 
ment. The North German Lloyd steam- 
er Bremen will take the passengers of 
the Paris to New York. 





Presbyterian General Assembly 


The General Assembly of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church met at Minneap- 
olis last Thursday, and Rev. R. F. Sample, 
D. D., of New York was elected Moder- 
ator. His election was a victory for the 
Moderate Conservatives. The eloquent 
sermon by Dr. Radcliffe, the retiring 
Moderator, showed the importance 
which the Presbyterians still place upon 
preaching. It was a atirring call to new 
fields and larger work. He urged the 
uee of a telescope instead of a micro- 
scope in planning for church work. The 
financial reports presented were most 
encouraging. The receipts tor foreign 
missions during the year were $863,743 
and for home missions $866,906; for 
churcno extension work there nave been 
used, in Joans and gifts, $129,460; and 
the societies managing these interes.s 
closed the year witnous any defisit. The 
reception of Dr. Briggs into the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Churcn is apparently re- 
garded by the members of tne Assembly 
as a piece of good fortune. Taere is 
still the case of Dr. McGiffart, which is 
the occasion of some discussion. He has 
addressed a very cvurteous letter to the 
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Assembly in which he claims that his 
views are in accord with the faith of the 


Presbyterian Charch and of evangelical 
Ohristendom in all vital and essential 
matters, and refuses to withdraw from 
the church. Whether the objections 
against him will be withdrawn, or wheth- 
er he will be tried for heresy, has not 
yet been decided. 





Protest against Lynching 


Last Saturday representative women of 
Boston met to enter their protest against 
the barbarous lynching of Negroes, es- 
pecially in the South. While appreci- 
ating the difficulties in the way of 
reform,the demand for better protection 
of the colored race was pressed with 
much force and feeling. A despatch 
from Indiana, about the same time, in- 
dicated one new ally in the contest 
against this crime. It seems that some 
time ago a sheriff allowed a Negro pris- 
oner to be taken from his custody and 
lynched. His heirs having sued the of- 
ficer for damages to the extent of $25,- 
000, the United States Dis riet Oourt at 
Indianapolis has ruled that the sheriff 
is responsible, and the suit will be 
pressed. The sentiment of the public, 
the letter and the spirit of the law, and 
the judgment of all the courts, are clear 
in their condemnation of this barbarous 
crime. It ought not to be difficult to 
put a etop to it with such allies as these. 





Malden’s 250th Anniversary 


The city of Malden, one of the most 
beautiful suburbs of Boston, is giving 
the week toa fitting celebration of its 
250th anniversary. The celebration real- 
ly began last Sunday witi religious 
services which were largely attended. 
The prominence attained by the Roman 
Oatholics, and the fact that a bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
one of the chief speakers, might possi- 
bly have troubled some straggling 
Pilgrim or Puritan, but neither of these 
features appears to have disconcerted 
the managers or struck the general pub- 
lic as being out of place. Tke scholarly 
oration by Hon. A. H. Wellman, son of 
the distinguished Oongregational minis- 
ter of that name, was enough to redeem 
any celebration from the charge of be- 
ing commonplace. The program is suf- 
ficiently varied to furnish something for 
every variety of taste, and the citizens 
have entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion with a heartiness that insures its 
complete success. The decorations have 
been highly commended, and nothing 
appears to be lacking to mark this as 
one of the most noteworthy of ali our 
municipal anniversaries. 





Peace Jubilee in Washington 


The three days’ celebration of the 
deciaration of peace began in Wasbing- 
ton yesterday with a salute of thirteen 
guns at sunrise. Another salute of 
forty-five guns, one for eacn State, was 
fired at noon, and chen came the milita- 
ry and naval parade reviewed by the 
President. A display of fireworks in 
the evening closed the first day. Today 
there is to be a parade of civic organiza- 
tions and boards of trade, with a public 
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reception at the White House, and more 
fireworks. Tomorrow is to be the grand 
culmination, marked by many attractive 
features. Thirteen divisions will march 
through the city, the whole forming a 
historical pageant of thirteen periods of 
our national history. The celebration 
will close the same evening with tab- 
leaux and a masked earnival of the 
Mardi Gras order. There have been so 
many celebrations of this subject that it 
has been found difficult to arouse any- 
thing more than a local interest in this 
one. 





Events Worth Noting 


It is estimated that the postal receipts 
for the present fiscal year will amount 
to about $100,000,000; last year they 
were $87,640,000. 


The Spanish cruiser Reina Mercedes 
has safely arrived at Hampton Roads, 
Va., {rom Santiago. She will be taken 
to the Norfolk navy yard and refitted 
for service. 


Gen. Guy V. Henry, late Military 
Governor of Porto Rico, arrived in New 
York last week on board the transport 
McPherson with 650 discharged soldiers. 
He speaks in hopeful terms of the possi- 
bilities of the island. 


The imports during the month of April 
were valued at $65,231,536 — an increase 
of $9,285,126 over those of April, 1898. 
The value of goods exported during the 
month was $86,569,890 —a decrease of 
$11,443 689 from those of the correspond- 
ing monta of last year. 


Governor Koosevelt called the Legis- 
lature of New York together in extraor- 
dinary session last Monday night to per- 
fect the bill providing for the taxation 
of public franchises as realestate. He 
is reported as saying that uniess the bill 
is perfected this week he will sign it in 
its present form. 


Last Thursday 3,000 postmen of Paris 
struck for higher wages, and for one day 
there was no regular delivery in that 
city. The Government declined to ac- 
cede to the demand, and notified une 
strikers that unless they returned at 
once to their work they would be dis- 
charged. Friday morning they were all 
at work again. 


The Cour de Oassation will meet again 
in Paris on the 29th, and will at once be- 
gin the final revisiun of the Dreyfus trial. 
The publication of what purports to be 
the evidence produced beiore the court 
martial which tried that officer has 
created intense excitement, but there 
have been no such scenes as those which 
marked the earlier stages of the revision. 


Dawson Oity has been destroyed by 
fire, and the voroperty loss is estimated 
all the way trom $1,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
The business part of the town was burned 
to the ground, and there was no insur- 
ance of any kind. Oae report gives the 
date as April 21, and the other as April 
26, but the fact that there has beena 
most disastrous fire does not appear to 
be qaestioned. The loss of provisions 
wili entail serious suffering, and as it 
will be some time before merchandise 
can reach the place, prices of what re- 
mains have been more than quadrupled - 
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A WREATH FOR THE BRAVE 


EMORIAL Day again draws near. 
It will be observed even more 
widely and feelingly than usual. It 
should be. Days when our flag is being 
carried at the head of marching, charg- 
ing columns and men are giving their 
lives in its defense, may well stir the 
pulses afresh and bring yet more vivid- 
ly to mind both what has been suffered 
that this flag may float, and what are the 
blessings for which it stands. It means 
liberty; it means peace. But it also 
bears clear testimony that true peace 
must often be gained by fighting, and 
that when license to do wrong is claimed 
in the name of liberty, that claim must 
sternly be denied. 

A small but noisy knot of men, whom 
it is the extreme of courtesy to call by 
no harsher name than impracticable the- 
orists, have filled the air of late with ve- 
hement denunciations of all who under 
any circumstances give the slightest 
countenance to war, which they are fond 
of styling ‘‘ hell.” It may be freely 
granted that war is not lovely either 
from the moral or the industrial point of 
view; it is not directly a means of grace 
to most of those affected by it; it stimu- 
lates bad passions and works many and 
various evils; it is a very serious and 
terrible business. Nevertheless, com- 
promise with principle, abandonment of 
righteousness, base submission to out- 
rageous tyranny, indifference to the cry 
of the oppressed, cowardice, pusillanim- 
ity, craven fear of loss or hardship — 
these things are much more serious and 
terrible. That nation which cannot and 
will not fight when there is just occasion, 
which has nothing which it prizes more 
than ease or gold or limb or life, forfeits 
the respect of mankind and cannot look 
itself in the face without shame. 

Let no one, therefore, be half- hearted 
in his celebration of this Memorial Day 
of 1899. Let the full meed of praise be 
given once again to those brave men, 
loyal sons of liberty, who went forth at 
their country’s call and carried through 
successfully that war which prevented 
disunion and made the nation truly one 
in asense in which it never was before. 
Never can their glory fade. Never can 
they have too much regard for those 
who enjoy the blessings won by their 
valor. Let every soldier’s grave be vis- 
ited, every sacred tomb be garianded 
with flowers, and every lonely heart be 
comforted by the thought, ‘‘ He died for 
his country.” 

And the brave boys in blue who have 
fought in the more recent war with 
Spain, or are fighting still under the old 
flag — let them come in fora full share 
of praise. They deserve it. Their noble 
deeds have added new lustre to the name 
of the American soldier and the Amer- 
ican citizen. They have drawn to them 
the admiring gaze of the whole world. 
We are respected in the eyes of the na- 
tions as never before on account of what 
these hardy tars on the sea and heroic 
riflemen on the land have dared and 
done. They shoald have the unfaltering 
support of every lover of his land. It 
will be seen in due time, even more 
clearly than now, that they who have 
fallen have not died in vain; unborn gen- 
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erations, who will be the better every 
way for their deeds, will rise up to bless 
them. 

Let the Government be sustained loy- 
ally in its arduous work — now, it may be 
hoped, nearly finished — of conquering 
a peace in the Philippines. To wilfully, 
needlessly, embarrass those charged 
with sach responsibilities is dastardly, 
and should react upon all who are guilty 
of it. The administration has simply 
followed Providence point by point. ‘ It 
is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps.” It has not been of our planning 
that we are compelled to pour out blood 
and treasure for the regeneration of 
those distant islands. We were shut up 
to this course. Nothing was plainer 
than that we could not turn those terri- 
bly abused people back to the cruel mer- 
cies of the Spanish plunderers, or give 
them over to the anarchy and savagery 
which would unquestionably result if we 
withdrew our forces. This responsibil- 
ity has been placed upon us by a higher 
Power. Wecannot shirk it. We must 
go forward to the end, however long it 
takes. That end, we are convinced, will 
fully justify usin the eyes of the nations, 
and in the sight of God, who has thus 
strangely led us. Whatever the cost, it 
will pay to do right. 


The ‘‘Father of German Meth- 
odism ”’ is Dead 


O only one person could the above 

significant characterization apply, and 

that is to Dr. William Nast. This greatly 

beloved and revered servant of the church 
died at Cincinnati, O.,on Tuesday, May 16 

Born at Stuttgart, Germany, June 15, 1807, 
he developed intellectually so rapidly that at 
the early age of fourteen years he began the 
study of theology at the Blaubeuren Sem- 
inary. Subsequently he became a fellow- 
student with David Frederick Strauss at the 
Tiibingen University. While thus engaged 
he became so imbued with skeptical tenden- 
cies, as a result of the rationalistic teachings 
and atmosphere of this celebrated school, 
that be turned away from theology and 
began the study of philosophy. Emigrating 
to this country when only twenty-one years 
of age, his rare abilities were soon recognized 
by the educational institutions of his 
adopted land, and he was speedily called 
to several important positions, among which 
were those of instructor in German at the 
Military Academy at West Point, and pro- 
fessor of Greek and Hebrew at Kenyon 
(Ohio) College. 

W hile engaged as a teacher at West Point, 
he frequently heard Methodist preaching 
from a man by the name of Romer, and 
became deeply convicted of his need of a 
supernatural deliverance from sin. But such 
was theskeptical condition of his mind as a 
result of the rationalistic teachings received, 
that for three years he struggled on in a 
mighty conflict with doubt and unbelief, 
until on the 17th of January, 1835, at a quar- 
terly meeting held at Danville, Ohio, he 
entered into the rest of faith. 

In the fall of the same year of his conver- 
sion he was admitted to the Ohio Uonference 
and sent forth as the first German missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with his 
headquarters at Cincinnati. At the close of 
his first year’s labors he could report but 
three conversions; and so discouraging 
seemed the outlook that at the Conference 
session a motion was made to abandon the 
work among the Germans, on the score that 
the peculiarities of the German mind were 
such as to render successful missionary iabor 
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among them highly improbable, if not 
altogether impossible. This motion would 
have prevailed had it not been for the earnest 
pleadings of the devoted young convert, 
seconded by those of a few influential mem- 
bers of that body. At the close of his third 
year of labor, the young preacher was able to 
report the organization of the first German 
Methodist Church Im the world, with a 
membership of thirty souls. And that feeble 
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beginning has expanded until now there are 
over a dozen German Aanual Conferences, 
with over one hundred thousand member- 
ship and nearly if not quite one thousand 
traveling preachers. There are more than 
one hundred thousand officers, teachers and 
scholars in the Sunday-school and a church 
property valued at upwards of $65,000,000. 
There are also seven higher schools of learn- 
ing, two orphanages, one emigrants’ mission, 
one home for the aged, several very prosper- 
ous deaconess institutions, and a flourishing 
Epworth League with over three hundred 
chapters and ten thousand members. 

In January, 1839, the Christliche Apologete 
was founded by Dr. Nast, and for forty-nine 
years he was its editor-in-chief. It has been 
one of the ablest and most influential of our 
church papers, with a circulation, for many 
years, of over 20,000 copies, or one paper to 
every three German Methodiste in this 
country. There isa monthly magazine with 
a circulation of 10,000 copies, and a Sunday- 
school weekly with a circulation of 30,000 
copies. 

Behold, what hath God wrought! —and all 
within the active life of this one man. What 
a magnificent oak is this which has grown 
from the acorn that he planted and nurtured! 
The works which do follow him are his best 
and most permanent monument. His vol- 
ames, ‘‘ Commentaries, English and German,”’ 
and his “Introduction to tbe Gospel 
Records,” were scholarly and luminous, and 
have had a large sale. He was elected to 
General Oonterence in 1848, and to every 
successive session as long as he was able to 
discharge the duties incumbent upon this 
position. He had been feeble for some time, 
but has held an exalted place in the affec- 
tions of German Methodists, and his birth- 
day has been celebrated by them for many 
years. 

An able, greatly useful, and remarkably 
good man has gone to an abundant reward. 
He has done for German Methodism a work 
which has been given to no othertodo. His 
memory will be gratefully cherished, not 
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only by the people of his own race, but by 
American and world-wide Methodism. A 
son, Dr. Albert J. Nast, who succeeded his 
father as the active editor of the Christliche 
Apologete, and who bas been a distinguished 
success in the position, and two daughters 
— Mrs. Fanry Gamble, of Avondale, O., at 
whose home he died, and Mrs. Josephine 
Andrews, of Newark, N. J. — survive. 





IN MEMORIAM--WILHELM NAST 
June 15, 1807--May 17, 1899 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


Swabia’s son, 

Thy course is run. 
The hopes and fears, 
The toils and tears 
Of ninety years, 

All, all are done, 

And heaven is won. 


In Fatherland 
A mighty band 
Their tributes bring. 
Upon our shore 
Ten thousands more 
Thy requiem sing. 


Thy name and fame 
Two peoples claim — 
A sacred care. 
Two worlds can see 
Thy legacy 
Complete and rare — 
The faith that knows, 
The love that glows, 
The life that flows 
Divinely fair! 
Thy Teuton heart 
Hath borne its part 
In earth’s repair! 


O Swabian son, 

Thy course is ran! 
Amid thine own 
Before the throne, 

Halil, crownéd one! 


Boston University, May 19. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Thoburn expects to arrive in New 
York the last of June. 


— Prof. Guy P. Benton, of Baker Uni- 
versity, is elected president of Upper lowa 
University, Fayette, lowa. 

— Rev. Alfred Woods, of Mattapan, will 
succeed Rey. George Whitaker, D. D., at 
Trinity Church, Cambridge. 


— As was expected, Chancellor McDowell 
has declined the offered presidency of Colo- 
rado State Agricuitural College. 

— Dr. 8. F. Upham, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, will preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon before the faculty and students of Scio 
Uollege, Ohio. 


— Rev. A. H. Herrick, of Chicopee Falls, 
is appointed stenograpnic reporter for the 
next General Conference. This is a prompt 
recognition of marked ability and faithful- 
ness that will be highly appreciated by his 
many friends. 

— Prot. E. T. Merrill, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, who is abroad for the year, has been 
elected secretary of the Amecican League of 
Classical Studies in Rome. 

— Rev. Francis G. Penzotti, of our South 
American Mission, who is agent of the 
American Bible Society for Central Amer- 
ica, has been sent by the Society to Cuba. 

— Rev. William I. Haven, secretary of the 
American Bible Society, has been appointed 
a member of the commission on the Bcumen- 
ical Conference in place of the late William 
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Nast Brodbeck, D. D.; and 8. W. Gehrett, of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed in place of 
the late Albert D. Vail, D. D. 


~A cablegram to the officers of the 
National W. ©. T. U. announces the re- 
election of Lady Henry Somerset to the 
presidency of the British Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association. 

— The Board of Managers of the Mission- 
ary Society at its May meeting, the 16th, 
elected, in place of the late Rev. C. H. Payne, 
D. D., and O. H. P. Archer, Rev. George P. 
Eckman, D. D., and Mr. Richard B. Kelly. 


—A pleasing duty fell to the lot of Rev. 
A. H. Herrick, on May 15, when, at Waltham, 
assisted by his brother, Rev. HE. P. Herrick, 
and by Rev. E. Hodge, he united his sister, 
Mies Marian V. Herrick,in marriage with 
Mr. Anton N., Sederquist. 


— Rev. W. H. W. Rees, D. D., has already 
begun an eight days’ itinerary in Massachu- 
setts in the interest of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Societies, as fol- 
lows: May 21, Webster and Southbridge; 22, 
Warren; 23, Athol; 24, North Brookfield; 25, 
East Longmeadow ; 28, Springfield. 

—On Wednesday, May 10, a very pretty 
wedding occurred at the home of Mr. Russell 
Tower, in West Worthington, when his 
eldest daughter, Celemna Edith (formerly 
superintencent of the City Hospital of Hol- 
yoke), was united in marriage with G. Her- 
bert Foster of that city. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Benjamin F. Kingsley, of 
Worcester. 

— Rev. J. F. Masters, D. D., superintend- 
ent of our Chinese Mission work in Califor- 
nia, who sailed from New York per 8. 8. 
“* Oymric,”’ April 26, for a three months’ visit 
to his aged mother and sisters in England 
after some fifteen years’ absence from them, 
reached Liverpool, ten days later, already 
much improved in general health from the 
ocean voyage. 


— Rev. John W. Butler, D. D., writes to 
Bishop McCabe from Mexico, April 25: 
‘“*Twenty-five years ago today I sailed from 
New York for Mexico. A number of the 
preachers have come in town to spend the 
day with me,and you can imagine we are 
having a very pieasant time. I am hoping 
and praying that it may please Providence 
to grant me another twenty-five years of 
missionary service.”’ 


— It were difficult to say whish will long- 
est be remembered — the presence or the 
address of Rev. Dr. Tneodore Cuyler as he 
stood before the New York Preachers’ Meet- 
ing, Monday, May 15, and addressed the un- 
usually large company present. The beauti- 
fully benign Christian face was a part of the 
strong Christian utterances, and the strong 
Christian utterances belonged to the benign 
Christian face — one harmonious whole. 


— On Wednesday afternoon, May 10, Miss 
May Foster Smith, daughter of Rev. Elijah 
F. Smith, of Wickford, R. i., was united in 
marriage with William Alien Harvey, of 
New London, Conn. The wedding took place 
in the parsonage, and the ceremony was per- 
formed by the bride's father. The parlors 
were beautifully decorated with cut flowers 
and vines. A reception was held and a colla- 
tion served, after which Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
vey left for their home in New London. 


— The announcement of the resignation 
of Edward Everett Hale as pastor of the 
South Oongregational Church, this city, is 
received with regret by all people who know 
him, principally because it indicates that at 
seventy-eight years of age there is an inti- 
mation of a natural limit toa life which has 
been so unceasing!y occupied for the good of 
others. It goes without saying that, if any 
one familiar with the facts were asked what 
one man had set in motion agencies and in- 
fluences which were the greatest blessing to 
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the greatest number in this city, his answer 
would be, Edward Everett Hale. Weare all, 
therefore, debtors unto him. 


— Rev. N. L. Porter, of Colebrook, N. H., 
will deliver the Memorial oration in War- 
ren, Mass., Sunday evening, May 28. 


— Rev. C. LeVerne, asenior in the Theo- 
logical School of Boston University, who 
has just finished a two years’ pastorate at 
Ballardvale, has accepted supply work in 
Chicago, under Dr. J. M. Caldwell, begin- 
ning Jane 4, 


— Rev. Dr. 8. M. Dick, of Providence, 
R. 1., will preach the Memorial sermon be- 
fore Slocum Post, G. A. R., the Governor 
and his staff, the Mayor and city fathers of 
Providence, on Sunday morning, May 28, in 
Mathewson St. Church. 


— We were privileged, with a large circle 
of interested friends, to visit Mrs. Mary 
Drew Peavey upon her 104th birthdey, which 
was celebrated at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. J. B. Tower, 11 Atlantic St., South 
Boston, May 16. lt was difficult to realize 
that this Methodist saint had lived so many 
years. She was very happy, and gave glad 
expression to her Christian joy and hope in 
cheery reminiscences and in singing verses 
of the old hymns. 





BRIEFLETS 





As next Tuesday, May 30, is Memorial Day, 
the HERALD will go to press a day earlier 
than usual. All church news correspondents, 
and others, are, therefore, specially requested 
to send their instalments so that they will 
reach this office on Friday morning, the 
26th, otherwise they will fail to appear in 
that issue. 





The New York Preachers’ Meeting of May 
22 was a memorial service to Rev. Uharles H. 
Payne, D. D. 





Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles, of Tremont St. 
Church, made a profound impression in his 
address before the Evangelical Alliance upon 
‘* The Supernatural factor in Revivals.”” No 
less discerning a hearer than Dr. Daniel 
Steele spoke enthusiastically of it, and sug- 
gested that it should have a wider mission 
by being published. We are very happy, 
therefore, to present it thus promptly in this 
issue on page 666. The address is very timely. 

Our able contemporary, the Congrega- 
tionalist, is characteristically wise and sug- 
gestive in saying: “ Religious journalism 
has been practically revolutionized within 
the last ten years. To fill ite place and hold 
its constituency it must offer each week a 
survey of the news of the world and give a 
Christian interpretation of its meaning. A 
first-class religious journal requires the labor 
of many more trained workers than it did in 
the last generation. It demands a much 
greater outlay of money, while the financial 
returns are smaller.” 





In our regular English letter ‘‘ Novus ”’ 
presents the important “‘ Ritualistic Crisis ’’ 
inaclear and comprehensive manner. 


The faith of the Twentieth Century Thank- 
offering Commission of the New England 
Conference strikes a high note in the recom- 
mendations printed in another column, but 
no higher than that of the Bishops in their 
call, or that of the General Commission in its 
action. lt will not prove in any respect too 
high if our pastors and people but catch the 
spiritual inspiration of which the whole 
movement was born, and which it is mainly 
intended to serve. If only the Lord will give 
us the suggested forty thoasand new con- 
verte within the three years, all else will be 
easy. The Commission believes He is both 
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able and willing. May all the people re- 
spond with like courageous confidence and 
corres poiding activity! 


An unusually fine and discriminative 
tribute is that which Rev. O. W. Hatchin- 
son presents, in this issue, of his college 
president, the late Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Payne. 





Nothing need be added to this important 
note received from Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles: 
* Would it not be well in the next issue of 
ZION 8 HERALD to call attention to the vast 
importance of the Peace Congrees now in 
seesion at The Hegue, and urge both pulpit 
prayer by all our pastors and private prayer 
by all, for a blessing upon the gathering, 
that its deliberations may conduce to the 
ends for which it has been summoned? 
The church of Christ, who is the Prince of 
Peace, should daily remember these distin- 
guished men in this great Conference.” 





That large class of would-be editors, anx- 
ious to launch a new paper, would do well to 
reflect upon the fate ot The Kingdom, a re- 
ligious publication which has recently be- 
come moribund after five years of precarious 
financial existence. The editor and pub- 
lisher was Rev. Herbert W. Gleason, of Min- 
neapolis,and the associate editors, or more 
or less regular contributors and moral sup- 
porters, formed a somewhat notable list, 
among them bcing President George R. 
Gates of Iowa College, Dr. John Bascom of 
Williams, Rev. Washington Gladden of Co- 
lumbus, the late Rev. James Brand of 
Oberlin, Prof. John R. Commons of Syra- 
cuse Unaiversity, Prof. George D. Herron of 
Iowa College, Rev. B. Fay Mills of Boston, 
and others. It was with all of them a labor 
of love. The paper lived five years, and 
never paid a cent for editorial or contrib- 
uted matter inallthat time. It was an or- 
gan of Christian Socialism, and was vehe- 
mently opposed to monopolies, trusts and 
industrial oppression. It was ably edited, 
and with the noblest motives and purposes. 
{t did not, however, command a generous 
patronage, and died for want of financial 
support. Thus hard is it to put a new, even 


though a worthy, journal upon a paying 
basis. 





Through the kindness of Rev. 8. E. Quimby, 
secretary of the New Hampshire Conference, 
a copy of the Minutes is received. 





Oar readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing letter, written by Rev. C. W. Holden, 
of Pawtacket R.I., under date of May 16: 
“Your review of Dr. Hale’s latest book, 
* Lowell and His Friends,’ asks the question, 
Did Lowell ever goto church? His persist- 
ent neglect to attend college prayers, it is 
feared, followed him through life. The re- 
viewer finds nothing in the book to reveal 
the religious side of the poet. What this de- 
lightfully scrappy book fails to give, i desire 
to say may be found in ZION’s HERALD of 
Oct. 18, 1893, in the touching and beautiful 
tribute to Professor Prentice, one of Lowell’s 
friends : ‘One Sunday, shortly after their 
acquaintance began, Dr. Prentice saw the 
Professor slip into a rear pew at the opening 
of the morning service. Speaking of the in- 
cident years afterward, Dr. Prentice said, 
“| was a good deal disturbed by his presence 
at first,”” but added: “I lost sight of the 
Professor during the prayer so that he dida’t 
trouble mein the sermon.’”’ What the Pro- 
fessor said was: ‘‘I hadn’t heard anybody 
pray before since I used to hear my father 
pray in the old West Boston Courch.”’ A 
facetious critic might make this closing sen- 
tence prove the point in qu2stion, but the 
point made is, the poet knew and loved gen- 
uine prayer when he heard it; and we who 
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remember those tender, searching prayers in 
the chapel at Middletown know fall well 
what Lowell meant. If it Is nota work of 
supererogation, let us hope some day Dr. 
Hale will give us that chapter which your 
review misses — ‘The Religious Side of 
Lowell.’ ”’ 





‘That was a great event last week for the 
Y.M.C. A. of Cambridge when at & public 
meeting, Mr. O. H. Durrell presiding, an in- 
debtedness of $59,000 on the elegant new 
building was raised. 





Permanent Fund of Preachers’ 
Aid Society 


HE Epworth League of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Westfield 
bas sent, through their pastor, Rev. F. N. 
Upham, a gold eagle as their Twentieth 
Century Thank Offering, to be applied to the 
Permanent Fund of the Preachers’ Aid S8o- 
clety. I trust this will be an inspiration 
and example, not only to Epworth Leagues, 
but to thousands of our members. 
J. W. LINDSAY. 





Management of Missions Econom- 
ical 


Boston, May 17, 1899. 

EDITOR ZIONS HERALD: | note with re- 
gret your statement with reference to Dr. 
Palmer, asto his stopping at the Touraine. 
Had you known the facts,I am quite sure 
you would not have eaid anything about it, 
as he went there by direction of one of the 
members of the New England Conference, 
and Dr. Palmer was the guest of the Confer- 
ence, and that paid his bills. Therefore, it 
was not a matter in any way of the Mission- 
ary Society, with the exception that it had 
the benefit of his address while here. 

From my personal knowledge I feel war- 
ranted in stating that the secretaries are all 
quite careful as to their expenditures, which 
are much less than those of us who attend 
the same committee meetings and pay our 
own bills. I would further add that I know 
of no society in the world conducting so 
largé operations op so smali a scale of ex- 
penditure as the Missionary Society of the 
M.thodist Episcopal Church, and no place 
where, a dollar given, so large a proportion 
goes forthe benefit of those for whom it is 
designed. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ALDEN SPEARE, 
Member Board of Managers since 1880. 





The Vendome, Boston, May 20, 1899. 


EDITOR ZIONS HERALD: The HERALD al- 
ways intends to be right, and it is with this 
kuowledge in mind that I wish to suggest 
that your editorial of two or three weeks ago 
headed, ‘‘ Is It True?” has, I think, done 
unintentional injustice not only to Secretary 
Palmer, bat also to the Missionary Society. 
Dr. Palmer was here as the guest of the New 
England Conference, and the expense in- 
volved in his visit was rightly paid by the 
Conference. How he came to visit the Tour- 
aine was explained in the letter written by 
bim to Dr. Pickles and already published in 
the HERALD. An acyuaintance with the work 
of the Missionary Secretaries, covering a 
period of eight or ten years,as ove of the 
New England representatives on the Board 
of Managers, leads me to say that I am cer- 
tain no member of the Methodist Church 
need feel the least anxiety, but that every 
dollar contributed to the Society is handled 
with greater economy and care by its officers 
than would these same men exercise in the 
handling of their own p rional funds. 

Very truly yours, 
C. C. CORBIN. 
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A NOTEWORTHY IRENICON 


HE Methodist Review for May-June 
contains a contribution from the 
pen of President W. F. Warren of Bos- 
ton University upon ‘‘ Current Biblical 
Discussions — the Proper Attitude of 
Theological Faculties with Respect to 
Them.” The distinguished reputation 
of the writer, the urgency of the subject, 
and the equipoise and spirit which char- 
acterize the entire paper, render it par- 
ticularly significant and potential. Pres- 
ident Warren has made that important 
pronouncement upon this subject for 
which the church has been long and 
eagerly waiting. Believing that this 
message is calculated to do unspeakable 
good wherever disseminated, we hasten 
to reproduce the more salient points. 
The article first refers to the character 
of the chief Biblical discussions now 
current, and tothe important fact that 
the debaters do not constitute two thor- 
oughly separate and distinct camps. 
‘* Often the radical on one question 
is conservative on another, and vice 
versa.” The question is then asked, 
** What now should ba the attitude of a 
theological faculty of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church with respect to these 
contemporaneous debates?” to which 
answer is made: — 


‘* Of course there are but two general poli- 
cles which a faculty can pursue, or rather 
attempt to pursue. First, it can choose and 
attempt to carry out the policy of silence 
with respect to all these matters under dis- 
cussion; or, second, it can choose and at- 
tempt to carry out the policy of introduc- 
ing the students to the discussions and of 
encouraging them to form intelligent and 
conscientious opinions of their own on theee 
questions, as they are expected to do on other 
points of theological and religious contro- 
versy. The one is the policy of deliberate 
and total silence; the other, that of intelli- 
gent and critical participation. For brev- 
ity’s sake let us designate the first as policy 
A, the second as policy B.” 


President Warren makes no secret of 
his own attitude toward the discussions, 
but at the very outset says: — 


‘It will, the writer hopes, add to the value 
and interest of the answer about to be given 
if, right here,as a preliminary, he frankly 
states that his own personal sympathies are, 
and always have been, with the conserva- 
tives in these discussions, and that he has as 
little confidence in the greater part of the 
minute critical dis:ections presented in the 
Polychrome Bible now appearing under 
learned auspices in this country as he has in 
the Baconian authorship of Hamlet or in the 
learned argument just now urged by an able 
English student of Homer in support of the 
theory that the ‘ Odyssey ’ was written by a 
woman.” 

This persona) attitude gives the 
greater noteworthiness to the article as 
a whole. 

First, three sets of considerations are 
given, all going to show that *‘ policy A” 
should be pursued. It would bs hard to 
find a stronger statement of the reasons 
urged by timid and conservative minds 
for the policy of silence than is here 
given. But just as the reader is expect- 
ing the explicit and final committal to 
that solution of the question the author 
starts a new train of reflections as fol- 
lows: — 

* But let us look farther and see what is 
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to be thought of policy B. Are there not 
here, also, three sets of considerations which 
go toshow that policy B should be adopted ? 
As before, let us look at ‘the nature of the 
discussions.’ Though highly technical, are 
they not aleo highly important? Even if 
some of the questions ‘can never be an- 
swered,’ may it not be of great value to the 
student to learn which of them belong in 
this category, and why? Just bow three 
divine persons subsist in one divine essence, 
or how the divine and human natures of 
Christ subsist in His one adorable person, or 
how human freedom accords with the divine 
foreknowledge — are not these also questions 
which our human theology cannot answer ? 
And is not their difficulty precisely one of 
the chief reasons why they ought to be dis- 
cussed in the theological seminaries, rather 
than a reason why they ought to be deliber- 
ately and systematically ruled out ? 

“ Again, we may take another and a some- 
what different view of the students. ‘ Im- 
mature’ they certainly are. But nobody was 
ever yet mature who had not first been im- 
mature. There was a time when even St. 
Paul did not yet ‘know the Hebrew alpha- 
bet.’ In a sense they are ‘ schoolboys,’ for 
they are still] in attendance on a school; but 
in another respect they are already public 
religious teachers holding written commis- 
sions to act as such, commissions so signed 
and sealed as to be cflicially recognized and 
honored by more than two millions of Chris- 
tian people. Many of them are nearly thirty 
years of age, some of them are still older, and 
scores of them are already in pastorates. 
For years they have been under a training 
that developed their love for the truth and 
their faith in the safety and wholesomeness 
ofthe truth. Their teachers have considered 
them mature enough to master the most im- 
portant discussions associated with the names 
of Copernicus, and Bacon, and Descartes, 
and Kant, and La Place, and Newton, 
and Niebuhr, and Darwin. In their collegi- 
ate course in theism they have had to en- 
counter the strongest arguments of the athe- 
ist, the deist,and the pantheist. in their 
collegiate course in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity they have had to form opinions of 
their own touching the ‘ historicity’ of 
prophecy and the possibility of miracles. 
Why, then, on their reaching the one place 
in all the world where they can be effectually 
aided in the thorough study of the Bible and 
of Bible teaching, should they suddenly be 
pronounced too juvenileand unlearned to be 
able to follow with profit an investigation 
into the present state of expert opinion 
touching the age and authorship of Oid Tes- 
tament books? If they are old enough to 
read Arius on the Trinity,and Hume on mir- 
acles, and Herbert Spencer on evolution, 
may they not be trusted to test the bypoeth 
eses of Wellhausen or Kuenen as to Israel’s 
history? 

** Right here we come again to the consid- 
erations based upon the perils to which any 
other than policy A might be thought to 
expose both the ministry and the church. 
Let us look at these again. And let us ask, 
Are there no perils inseparable from policy 
A? Cause it to be understood that no stu- 
dent in any theological school of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church can henceforth re- 
ceive instruction as to any currently debated 
question relating to the authorship or his- 
torical order of the Old Testament books, 
and what would be theeffect? What im- 
pression would it make upon the best young 
men now looking toward the work of a 
Christian minister in our church? What 
would the young Matthew Simpsons, and 
John McClintocks, and D. D. Whedons, and 
Daniel Currys, and Gilbert Havens think of 
such schools? Who could blame them if, 
with the indignation of contempt, they 
turned aside from such falsely styled schools 
of Biblical leanning and sought out other 
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and braver teachers, who at least seemed not 
to be afraid of scholarly research and who 
seemed to have knowledge of their times to 
know what Israel ought todo?” 


There is no small force, no little so- 
lemnity, in the deliberate judgment 
that then follows: — 


“The perils of policy A are really graver 
than those of the alternative plan. If it 
were possible to introdace it, and to live up 
to it, it would quickly give us a ministry 
far less intelligent and Jess trustworthy, 
apart from the sarveillance and direction « f 
superiors, than are the priests of Rome. 
The cowardly plan would repel all candi- 
dates that were not cowardly. Intelligent 
laymen would find it impossible to extend 
their confidence to the new religious teach- 
ers who by a deliberate conspiracy of ec- 
clesiastical authorities had been kept in 
ignorance of the most vital religious dis- 
cussions of their generation. The church 
would lose the respect not only of ail schol- 
ars, but also of all sister churches. Worse 
than that, she would at once cease to train 
up men capable of defending her own con- 
servative views of Biblical history, the 
views which she desires to see maintained 
against the new critics. In this respect pol- 
icy A would be simply suicidal.” 


From the conclusion that policy B is 
the only defensible one, the article pro- 
ceeds to discuss certain interesting 
questions arising ftom its adoption. 
One of these reads as follows: — 


“ Granting the expediency and the neces- 
sity of accepting policy B, mast we con- 
servatives in the Methodist Episcopal 
communion on this account share all the 
misgivings and fears of conservatives in the 
older Protestant churches? Ils Methodism’s 
relation to the Old Testament and to the 
questions of the age and authorship of the 
Old Testament writings identical with that 
of historic Calvinism? Ur with that of 
confessional Lutheranism? Or, again, with 
that of such a Unitarianism as Channing’s, 
or of such a Universalism as Hosea Ballou’s, 
both of whom aimed to build on the divine- 
ly given groundwork of the Bible as it is?”’ 


On this point President Warren ob- 
serves: — 


“The limits of this article will not 
permit a suitable discussion of these in- 
quiries, but we cannot close without ex- 
pressing our firm belief that no great doc- 
trinal system in the Christian church has so 
little to fear from the critical study of the 
Old Testament as has Methodism. Indeed, 
we sometimes take comfort in the thought 
that, if ever satisfactory evidence shall 
demonstrate the composite authorship of 
every one of the Old Testament books, the 
ministers and members of our own church 
will find that they have in their hands and 
homes one of the best possible aids toa 
right understanding of that fact, an aid 
which will go far toward relieving their 
faith in the Bible of any perilous strain.” 


This last has asomewhat mysterious 
sound, but three pages later, after fol- 
lowing the Doctor through an ingen- 
iously selected but profoundly suggest- 
ive illustration of the difference 
between the Puritan and the Methodist 
Episcopal conception of authorship in 
some of its forms, the reader finds the 
mysterious promise made abundantly 
plain. No interested reader should miss 
the illustration given. We purposely 
leave his curiosity unsatisfied. Our 
space permits us to reproduce nothing 
further save the words near the close, in 
which President Warren sets forth his 
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serene confidence ia the outcome of all 
these agitating discussions as respects 
both the Word of God and tae charch 
of the living Christ :— 


“ After more than twenty: five ycars largely 
devoted tothe study of the sacred books of 
all nations, the writer has reached three de- 
cidedly firm convictions. The first is that, if 
a nation’s traditions are trust worthy witc re- 
spect to anything, they are pre-ewinently so 
with respect to its own sacred rites and the 
laws under which those rites are perpetuated 
and safeguarded. In no other matters isa 
tribe or people so conservative as in these. 
Asa cons*quence the traditional view of the 
origin and age and purpose of any religious 
rite or code, particularly in a nation employ- 
ing the art of writing, must be assumed to be 
the true one until the clear evidence of error 
can be produced. The second conviction re- 
ferred to is that, granting the composite 
authorship of Genesis or of the Book of 
Joshua or of the Book of Isaiah, no critic’s 
analysis at this date, if based solely on verbal 
or stylistic peculiarities or on what that par- 
ticular critic thinks the writer ought to have 
said, will ever satisfy all other critical ana- 
lyzers or attain such a recognition in the 
world of sober scholarship as to justify the 
historian in changing the date of the docu- 
ment by centuries and in then employing it 
as authority for reconstructing the history 
of a nation in equare contradiction of its 
own immemorial traditions. The third of the 
three convictions is that whatever may have 
been the time-order or the time-period in 
which the law and the prophets and the Ketu- 
bim slowly grew to ths compass and form in 
which we find them in the present Hebrew 
canon, the right understanding of the total 
process and of the significance of the whole 
for the Christian charch is likely to come less 
from the ingenious conjectural hypotheses of 
isolated closet philologists than from that 
ever-growing insight of the living church 
into her own continuous life- processes which 
normally accompanies her own supernatural, 
her own theopneustic, Jife. Anchored in these 
firm convictions we feel no anxiety whatso- 
ever as to the outcome of the critical study 
of the Oid Testament. We decline to be 
scared by anybody. And any caurch that 
will thoroughly anchor herself io these firm 
convictions may blandly dismiss the shud- 
dasring elarmist. We believe our own church 
ise so anchored. By her deepest and most 
characteristic principles and teachings she is 
entitled to a serene confidence in the result 
of the current Biblical discussions. It is her 
duty not to borrow the panics and blind 
terrors of theologies alien to her own, but 
intelligently and bravely and increasingiy to 
train up preachers and teachers who can allay 
those panics and baaish those terrors wher- 
ever found. 

“If the thoughts above expressed are true, 
in pleading for the study of current Biblical 
discussions in our theological seminaries the 
writer pleads for the young men who feel 
themselves called to the work of the minis- 
try, but have been staggered and perplexed 
by what they hear and read respecting the 
higher criticism. He pleads in benalf of the 
older ministry who increasingly feel that, in 
the most intelligent circles they are called 
upon to influence, their competence to deal 
with the new phases of the question of the 
authority of the Bible is more and more dis- 
credited. He pleads in behalf of the laity 
who are calling for pastors to whom they can 
carry any problem that is agitating the pub- 
lic mind and disturbing their own religious 
faith. He pleads in behalf of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves, all of which deserve 
to be searched and studied in the light of 
their actual authorship. He pleads in behalf 
of the Spirit of truth who, far trom clusing 
the gate to any knowledge, is evermore striv- 
ing to lead us into all truth.” 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


Done are the toils and the wearisome 
marches, 
Done is the summons of bugle and drum, 
Softhy and sweetly the sky overarches, 
Shelt’ring a land where Rebellion is 
damb. 
Dark were the days of the country’s 
derangement, 
Sad were the hours when the conflict was 
on, 
Bat through the gloom of 
estrangement 
God sent His light, and we welcome the 
dawn. 
O’er the expanse of our mighty dominions, 
Sweeping away to the uttermost parts, 
Peace, the wide-fiying, on untiring pinions, 
Bringeth her message of joy to our hearts. 


fraternal 


Oat of the blood of a conflict fraternal, 
Oat of the dust and the dimness of death, 
Barst into blossoms of glory eternal 
Flowers that sweeten the world with their 
breath. 
Flowers of charity, peace and devotion 
Bloom in the hearts that are empty of 
strife ; 
Love that is boundless and broad as the 
ocean 
Leaps into beauty and fullness of life. 
So, with the singing of peans and chorals, 
And with the flag flashing high in the 
sun, 
Place on the graves of 
laurels 
Which their unfaltering valor has won! 


—PavuL LAURENCE DUNBAR, in “ Lyrics 
of Lowly Life.” 


SECRETARY C. H. PAYNE 


REV. OLIVER W. HUTCHINSON. 


our heroes the 


N behalf of thousands of young men 
and women in all lands to whom 
he was as a father, I beg a little space in 
which to weave a wreath of immortelles 
about the memory of our recently trans- 
lated college president, Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Payne. Not that any such fading 
chaplet will give him a more secure or 
honored place on history’s page, but it 
may inspire our own hearts to imitate 
the better the virtues so conspicuous in 
him, 

President Payne dead! What a shock 
to his boys and girls! So active, so 
alert, so youthful in all his sympathies, 
so abreast of recent thought and meth- 
ods, so abundant in labors, it scarcely 
occurred to us that ever the silver cord 
could be loosed or the golden bowl be 
broken ! 

To few men is it given to write their 
names with more indelible lines than to 
Charles Henry Payne. Born in poverty, 
struggling with adverse circumstances, 
pegging shoes and teaching district 
schools to secure funds, he pressed his 
way through East Greenwich Academy, 
Concord Biblical Institute, and Wesleyan 
University, graduating in the class of 
56, in which he received next to the 
highest honors. Having entered his 
home Oonference, the New Engiand 
Southern, his services were sought by 
various churches, which he served so 
conspicuously as to attract the attention 
of large city churches. His pastorates 
at St. John’s, Brooklyn, Arch Street and 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, and 
St. Paul, Cincinnati, were eminently 
successful. Five times a delegate to the 
General Conference, twice a delegate — 
once to London and once to Washington 
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—to the Ecumenical Oonference of 
Methodism, a member of the committee 
that gave us our revised hymnal, a 
trustee of the American University, a 
trusted officer in various benevolent 
institutions, a peerless church dedicator 
whose services were sought throughout 
the connection, twelve years the con- 
spicuous and successful president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, eleven years 
secretary of the Board of Education, a 
man abreast of the times in all moral 
and social reforms, whose courage and 
ability were everywhere acknowledged, 
he stands out today among the most 
conspicuous workmen who have builded 
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our spiritual Zion. He was so aniformly 
great, so perfectly proportioned, that we 
did not appreciate his greatness. 

He was a great pastor. He built his 
churches solidly foursquare, materially, 
intellectually, socially, and, above all, 
spiritually. He exalted the pastoral of- 
fice and attended to every detail of the 
work. His people safely trusted him. 
Himself having battled with adversity, 
and having acquired the broadest cult- 
ure, he was equally at home with the 
poor and the rich, and was absolutely 
trae to both. 

He was a great preacher. He was an 
orator — dramatic, eloquent, spiritual. 
He studied the human soul as an organ- 
ist studies his instrnment, and right well 
did he know what chords to strike to 
produce heavenly harmonies. He was 
no mere emotionalist, but always ap- 
pealed to reason and then stirred the 
heart. His eloquence was logic set on 
fire. He stood in the very front rank of 
pulpit orators. Take him year in and 
year out, we doubt if he had a superior 
in the Methodist pulpit. The pulpit was 
his throne. There he was king. His 
clear logic, strong feeling, silvery voice, 
mobile face and impressive action gave 
him a sceptre by which he swayed his 
audiences with the authority of a sov- 
ereign. Whether on platform or in pul- 
pit, Dr. Payne was easily master. 

He was a great evangelist. He was 
not a professional evangelist, but a pas- 
tor-evangelist. He had genuine revi- 
vals in all his churches, and when he be- 
came president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, with Paul it was his “‘ joy and 
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his crown ”’ to lead students by the hun- 
dred to Christ. Many of the strongest 
men now filling Methodist pulpite trace 
their conversion to his instrumentality. 
His appeals to conscience were most 
piercing and most touching. More than 
once has the writer seen his exhortations 
end with forty, fifty, or even sixty stu- 
dents on their feet testifying their de- 
sire to come to Christ. It is sometimes 
said that great preaching in the intel- 
lectual sense and great evangelistic 
power in the moving sense are seldom 
found in one man; they were both com- 
bined pre-eminently in Dr. Payne. 

He was a great college president. The 
writer was a student at Ohio Wesleyan 
University when he entered upon his 
presidency. That event marked a new 
epoch in the institation’s history. The 
property of the institution was doubled; 
the number of students and instructors 
was trebled; new and advanced methods 
of instruction were introduced; the 
standard of discipline and scholarship 
was raised, and the University brought 
into a prominence never before enjoyed. 
He was a strict disciplinarian, and could 
tolerate no sort of meanness. In the 
early years of his presidency he may 
have taken cognizance of some offences 
it would have been as well had he man- 
aged not to see; but Dr. Payne did not 
know how to pretend. His discipline 
may have seemed to the immature stu- 
denta severe, but with the later and so- 
ber thought of those same students the 
discipline gained approval, especially if 
the graduates had come to know the 
great heart of their old president. To 
few college presidents have love and 
loyalty been given in greater measure 
than to President Payne. The writer 
has just received letters from three of 
his own persona! friends, fellow alumni 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
now pastors of great city churches. 
These letters are private, written with- 
out the thought of publication, but he 
ventures a quotation from each. 

Rev. John L. Hillman, of Columbus, 
Ohio, writes: — 

* Doctor Payne was engaged to dedicate our 
new church in a few weeks. I started to an- 
nounce his death to our congregation one week 
ago yesterday and broke down completely, a 
thing I had never before done in public. I felt 
overwhelmed by the loss of a man in whom I had 
greater confidence and for whom I had greater 
love than any other man of prominence in our 
church. I said ‘ loss,’ but then he is not lost to 
those of us who knew and loved him. He has 
influenced our lives too much for us to speak of 
his loss. Ido not think there ever was a man 
who more thoroughly hated everything that was 
mean or crooked.” 

Rev. E. H. Hughes, pastor of Oentre 
Church, Malden, writes: — 

“ When men came to know him at his best 
even his idiosyncrasies became admirable. His 
gestures and tones were his own. His directness 
of speech in personal conversation might have 
impressed a new acquaintance as lacking cor- 
diality; but to those who were close to him they 
were the expression of a man who simply did 
not know how to flatter or howto use circumlo- 
cution. His strong and terrible arraignment of 
evils may have often disturbed the over-prudent; 
but to those who knew Dr. Payne well, it was all 
seen as a part of that splendid courage that nev- 
er faltered throughout his public career. For 
myself I can only say thatevery year has made 
Dr. Payne a larger man in my own estimation. 
Few men have influenced meas did he. He was 


surely one of the very strongest men whose serv- 
ices have honored our church.” 


Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor 
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of Broadway Tabernacle Congregational 
Charch, New York, writes: — 

“I had not heard of his death until I went into 
the pulpit Sunday morning, and just before I be- 
gan my sermon the sexton brought me up a note 
from Mr. Charles V. Payne announcing his fa- 
ther’s death and giving the time for the funeral. 
It was a most fearfal piece of news to carry toa 
man who was just about ready to begin his 
sermon. Fortunately I was to read my sermon 
on that morning. I do not think that any man 
has ever died whose death has caused me such 
genuine grief as the death of Dr. Payne. He had 
a deep hold upon me, deeper indeed than I had 
been conscious of. His wonderful kindness to 
me in those early years, and his sympathy with 
me in these later years, have made him seem al- 
most like a father to me. And when the word 
came that he was gone I felt that a great change 
had come over the world. He was one of the 
giants; in many waysa phenomena) man, one of 
the great teachers of the century, one of the most 
eloquent preachers that ever filled « pulpit, a 
man of indomitable and unflinching courage, 
who has left his mark in every city in which he 
has ever worked.” 

He was a great organizer. A con- 
spicuous illustration of his ability as an 
organizer may be seen in what he 
has done for the Board of Education. 
He has made that office something 
more than a treasury for the recep- 
tion of the Ohildren’s Day fund. He 
enlarged the scope and observance of 
Children’s Day, causing it to be universal- 
ly observed as educational day through- 
out the church. He wrote unique and 
instructive programs for the day. He 
systematized the work in the office of 
the Board. He adopted a high educa- 
tional standard to which he held all the 
institutions of the church. He classified 
all these institutions according to this 
standard. He ‘“ encouraged the con- 
solidation and unification of competing 
colleges.”” He absorbed various auxil- 
iary educational societies into the gen- 
eral Board of Education, and he raised 
the standard and conception of educa- 
tion throughout Methodism. 

He was a great reformer. If we were 
to write but one word to characterize 
his life it would be courage. He never 
played the coward. Every moral reform 
found in him a worthy champion. He 
would not compromise. To him 

“right wasright,... 
And right the day would win.” 
He felt that he was born to right wrongs. 
Great wrongs oppressed him. All great 
evils challenged him to conflict. He 
never learned to let them alone. He 
did not know how to keep his hands off. 
Humanity’s burden was his burden. He 
sometimes groaned beneath it, but never 
tried to escape it. He was an optimist, 
but not blind. He believed the world 
was slowly but surely moving toward 
“that far-off divine event” for which 
all the good labor. His magnificent 
service for temperance, for Negro rights, 
for the oppressed, for a nobler manhood, 
for a manly ministry, will long leave its 
impress on the church and the world. 
He was every incb a man, a hater of 
shame, whose inmost soul abhorred pre- 
tense. No mock piety, no pretended 
friendship, characterized him. No man 
ever had a truer friend. If he some- 
times failed to give due credit to those 
who opposed him, it was because he 
thought they opposed the right which 
his soul loved. Thousands are richer 
for his life, and the world is vastly poor- 
er for his death. ‘‘The memory of the 
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just a ** He, being dead, yet 
speake ’ 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE LARGER PRAYER 


At first I prayed for Light. 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly, would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength, 
That { might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet,and win 
The heavens’ serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith. 
Could I but trust my God, 
I'd live enfolded in His " 

Though foes were ail abroad. 


But now I pray for Love, 
Deep love to God and man; 
A living love that will not fail, 
However dark His plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


— Ednah Dean Cheney. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER 
“ NOVUS.” 


66 UR people die well,” said John Wes- 

ley, not in any vainglorious spirit, 
but in that of a quiet confidence in the sus- 
taining grace of the Gospel when the death 
hour comes. We have just had a remarkable 
example of this. Rev.G. W. Clutterbuck,a 
Methodist minister who had served five 
years as a missionary in India and latterly 
had rendered conspicuous service in the 
home circuits, perished in the foundering of 
the “ Stella,” the ill-fated steamer that sank 
on her way from Southampton to the Chan- 
nel Islands. A holiday crowd was aboard, 
bent on a recuperative Easter on those genial 
islands. A dense fog enwrapped the ship. 
Yet still the “‘ Stella ” steamed her best, esti- 
mated by those who should know at some 
eighteen knots an hour. Many passengers 
wonder at the rashness which permitted such 
a speed insucha fog. A good few remembered 
laying to and waiting for better weather in 
fogs less thick. Yet, with landsmen’s con- 
fidence in the captain’s seumanship, nobody 
complained. Then, atlona sudden a ripping 
of the keel amidships as though, said some of 
the saved, a brake had been swiftly applied. 
Hight minutes of hurried loosing of the 
boats from davits, tying on of life-belts, 
handing of women and children into the 
boats, sobbing adieus; but excellent disci- 
pline and hardly time for fear. A balancing 
ofthe ship upon the fatal Casquets, for it 
was on one of these the “ Stella ”’ had struck, 
and then a sliding, stern foremost, into the 
engulfing sea. Some eighty souls went 
down, among them Mr. Clutterbuck. He 
was last seen kneeling in prayer upon the 
deck, with a group of people standing round, 
it may be hoped joining in his supplica- 
tion. No riot of remorse, no frenzy of fear, 
no mad rush for some pin’s point of possible 
safety — he just went down with the ship, 
praying. Is not thisthe way to die? Mr. 
Clatterbuck was on his way to spend a busy 
Easter in preaching and lecturing. Cut off 
while in the way to duty, it is yet doubtful 
whether the strictest fulfilment of it, his 
best pulpit effort, his most eloquent lecture, 
could have so influenced men for good as his 
heroic death. 





* * 


If I have hitherto refrained from treating 
of what is commonly spoken of as the “ Rit- 
ualistic Crisis,’’ it has not been because that 
feature of church life has not been forced 
upon me as upon all who take an active in- 
terest in public matters. Rather have I hes- 
itated because the great complexity of the 
subject, I feared, would have required more 
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space for its exposition than you could afford. 
Moreover, I have always assumed that my 
business was first and foremost to indicate 
the currents of life and thought in the 
Methodist Church. Now, however, before 
the May missionary celebrations, while af- 
fairs Methodist are as near to being stagnant 
asever they are likely to be, I may with 
some reasonableness approach the subject. 
Yet, even so, I do not pretend so much as to 
attempt an exhaustive analysis of the situa- 
tion. Enough if I can broadly outline it. 
The first great fact is that we bave a 
church, called a national church, established 
by law. According to the law the services 
of that church have to be conducted in con- 
sonance with the tenets of the Protestant 
faith. Now the Established Church contains 
at least three parties — High Church, Low 
Church and Broad Church. The Broad 
Church party is incomparably the weakest 
and may for practical purposes be eliminated 
trom consideration. The High Church party 
and the Low Church are the real contestants. 
Two things they have in common — acquies- 
cence in the Caurch Establishment, and the 
doctrine of apostolical succession, for all but 
a few even of the Low Church clergy hold to 
this. They differ on questions of ritual, such 
as the burning of incense, as well as in 
belief in the ‘‘ real presence,’’ the use of the 
confessional, and the custom of praying for 
the dead. in an earnest appeal to the High 
Church clergy, of whom there are said to be 
some 4,500, the Bishop of Winchester lately 
urged them to abandon the “ritualistic 
accretions’’ if they were minded not to 
imperil the principles of “‘the church.’”’ But 
Lord Halifax and the English Church Union 
(this being the High Cburch organization) 
persist in regarding the points of difference 
as involving fundamentals, and roundly 
declare their intention to uphold their theory 
of the church and its true doctrines (some of 
which they seek to defend by the Prayer 
Book, never the Bible) even against the 
Bishops and the recognized courts of the 
State Church. Hence the charge of “law- 
lessness,”’ the strident protest of Mr. Kensit, 
and the rather undignified and inappropriate 
discussion of affairs ecclesiastical in Pariia- 
ment. Of course the High Cnurch party 
looks to ecclesiastical courts for a justifica- 
tion. But the Bishops sit in the House of 
Lords, and if they, as lords spiritual, concern 
themselves with ordinary legislation, it is 
clearly the just thing that Parliament should 
concern itself with the affairs of the church. 
All this assumes the existence of an Hstab- 
lished Church. ‘The Nonconformist attitude 
is somewhat curious. If Nonconformists 
side with the Low Church party in protest- 
ing against ritualistic usages, they side with 
a party which stoutly bolds out for a State 
Establishment of the Caristian religion, and 
this above all things Nonconformists object 
to. Yet they are heartily at one with the 
Low Church party so far as their protest 
against ritualism is concerned. ‘‘We are 
citizens and taxpayers as well as Noncon- 
formists,” it is urged, ‘‘and therefore we 
have a right to our say with respect to the 
conduct of the church called national,’”’ But 
it is not always realized that this involves 
acquiescence in the idea of astate church. 
The position is therefore an impossible one 
for Nonconformists to take up. This is 
gradually becoming clearer, and in propor- 
tion as it is becoming more evident the 
opinion grows in favor of an uncompromis- 
ing demand for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Episcopal or Anglican 
Church. Indeed, as events are turning out, 
the High Church clergy could have invented 
no better way of giving u fillip to the cause 
of Disestablishment than the course they 
have taken has unwittingly supplied. If 
another impetus were needed we had it quite 
lately in a grotesque proposal of Lord Hugh 
Cecil, a son of Lord Salisbury. In the course 
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of a debate in the Cammons on a motion 
hostile to the presence of Bishops in the 
House of Lords, Lord Cecil suggested, appar- 
ently in all seriousness, that instead of 
withdrawing the Bishops, matters should be 
equalized by installing some Nonconformists 
in that House, Apart from the anthinkable 
idea of such revolutionaries as Dr. Clifford 
-and Rev. Price Hughes taking seats in the 
House of life peers,the notion that sucha 
step would do anything in the direction of 
easing or of rectifying the situation is of 
-course absurd. Lord Hugh Cecil must hold 
cheaply Free Churchmen’s apprehension of 
logic {f he thinks so easily to persuade them 
that two wrongs make aright. The sugges- 
tion has served to throw out ia relief the 
impossibility of co-operation on the part of 
Free Caurchmen with the Low Church party 
while that party persists in adhering to the 
principle of Establishment. 

To write quite frankly, there is a good deal 
of indecision among Methodists in their at- 
titude towards the civil war waging within 
the borders of the Hitablished Church. 
Speeking at a venture, yet not without a 
considerable knowledge of Methodist opin- 
ion, [ hazard the statement that the Meth- 
odist laity are much firmer in their hostility 
towards the principle of Establishment than 
are Methodist ministers. Among the minis- 
try the old notion that Methodism is a kind 
ot half-way house batween the Established 
Church and Nonconformity dies hard. It is 
rofiected in the very cut of the Methodist 
parson’s garments, which are in general as 
good an imitation as need be of those in fa- 
vor with the clergy of the Establishment. 
I have even observed Msthodist ministers 
wearing canonical hats. This thing 1 men- 
tion as an indication of the rather fond, the 
unintelligibly fond, feeling cherished by the 
ministry for a church which Wesley severed 
himself from as completely and irrevocably 
as he knew bow. 

Direct evidence has lately b2en forthcom- 
ing to show that Methodist ministers asa 
body are far from desiring to oppose the 
principle of Establishment. Quite recently 
the London Ministers’ Meeting invited 
Prebeodary Webb Peploe, a well-known 
Low Churchman, to deliver an address on 
“The Crisis, Spiritually Considered.” The 
saving clause, * spiritually considered,” was 
clearly designed to break all suggestion of 
Visestabiishmert asa rem:dy. And it suc- 
ceeded well enough, for while there was no 
lack of girding at the Romanistic practices 
of the High Uhurch clergy, only Rev. John 
Bond was courageous enough to declare him- 
self a Disestablisher. A‘ a meeting of the 
Manchester District Council, toc, before 
which Professor Slater read a paper on the 
same subject, Ur. Marshall Randles,an ex- 
president, is reported to have said that he 
** would be extremely sorry to see an agita- 
tion on the Disestablishment question started 
among Methodists as a church!’ This in 
the face of a declaration by Lord Halifax 
that there will never bs peace and concord 
in the Established Church until the occu- 
pant of the chair of St. Augustine sits at the 
feet of the occupant of tne chair of St. Pater. 
I do not suggest that Disestablishment 
would at once disarm the High Cnourch clergy 
or spike their guns; but it would rid Non- 
conformists of the responsibility which as 
citizens they now incur for the misdoings of 
a church at present united with the state. 
When Baptists and Congregationalists and 
the rest found themselves at variance with 
the principle of Establishment, as well as 
\. ith some of the doctrines of the Established 
Church, they took the brave and logical 
course of leaving it. Somsof them went as 
far away from it as they could, even to 
Plymouth Rock. The same course is open to 
the High Church clergy, the newest ‘ Dis- 
senters,’’ who ought now by right to be 
found in line with those other Nonconform- 
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ists, the Roman Catholics, whom they love 
80 much and whom they so greatly resem- 
ble. Not that this would rem ove the reasons 
for the Disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church of England. Free Churchmen must 
ever remain “ irreconcilables ” to the idea 
of a religion, Catholic or Protestant, nursed 
by the state, resting on its traditions and 
glorifying them, rather than appealing by 
m3ans of vital truth to the consciences of 
men. 


London, Eng. 


A POLICY OF EXPANSION 
ISABELLE HORTON. 


HE Chicago Training School for City, 
Home and Foreign Missions is about 

to double its capacity and usefulness by the 
addition of a new building, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. N. W. Harris of Chicago. This 
school was opened by Mr. and Mrs. Meyer in 
the fall of 1885 in a rented house, with 
scarcely a ‘‘ corporal’s guard ” of students. 
A yeer later its success had been sufficiently 
assured to warrant the building of a house, 
then thought amply large and intended to be 
p2rmanent. The utmost limit of its capacity 
Was soon reached, however. In the mean- 
time Mr. Harris had become interested in 
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the work the school was doing, and de- 
cided that it cffered the best possible oppor- 
tunity for tue investment of “the Lord’s 
money.”’ Accordingly, in 1894, he presented 
the school with the magniticent site which 
it now occupies on the corner of Indiana 
Ave. and 50th Street. which be had purchased 
for the parpose for $20,000. Th’‘s lot provides 
for the erection of three buildings, and the 
first was immediately built at a cost of 
$35,000. When the school moved into their 
pew quarters in the fall of 1895 Mr. Meyer 
suggested that they should begin immedi- 
ately to “ pray for the second building.” 
The suggestion was greeted with an incred- 
ulous laugh, as the great six-story building 
seemed large enough for many yearsto come; 
but now, at the end of three and a haif years, 
the demand has come for the new building, 
and the same generous donor has stepped 
forward with the promise of funds. The 
new building will correspond with the first, 
and will cost $35000 1t will be six stories 
higb, 40 by 135 feet, built of brick and gray 
stone, and will contain 124 dormitories. The 
entire capacity of the school will thus be 250 
students. 

The school at present has a corps of eleven 
resident teachers and assistante, besides about 
twenty-eight non-resident lecturers, includ- 
ing such men as Bishop Ninde, Drs. Terry, 
bradley, Schell, and others. Their services 
are entirely gratuitous. Even the resident 
teachers receive no salary beyond the dea- 
coness support, and a part are even self: sup- 
porting. Tothis is due the surprising fact that 
the school has been from the first almost 
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self-supporting, the sum paid for board — §3 
per week for each student — meeting the 
running expenses. The entire expense for the 
thirteen years to the corporation has been 
but $354.45. The present principal is Mrs. 
Lucy Rider Meyer; the president is Mr. J. B. 
Hobbs of Chicago. 

The school is not for deaconesses alone, 
though of all deaconesses now at work in 
this country and foreign lands perhaps one- 
half have gone out from its halls; but any 
woman who wishes to get a better knowl- 
edge of the Bible and of Christian work 
generally may find here the instruction she 
needs beside such experience and training in 
methods of Christian and philanthropic 
work as only a great city like Chicago can 
furnish opportunity for. About one thou- 
sand pupils have taken training in the 
echool, of whom nearly five hundred have 
entered some form of Christian work. An- 
other advantage the school has is the van- 
tage ground it occupies as a clearing house, 
or exchange, between fields and workers. 
Many women who long for some definite 
work for God and humanity, and yet do not 
know the nesds or thsir owa capabilities, 
find here the outlook that crystallizes their 
desires into action. 

Never were prospects brighter or com- 
mencemsnt exercises more inspiring than 
those that marked the close of the fourteenth 
year in the history of this school. The year 
closes with an enrollment of eighty juniors, 
the entire enrollment for the year being about 
one hundred and sixty. The class of twanty- 
four young women who received their 
diplomas on May 9 from the hands of Mrs. 
Meyer have finished two years of combined 
work and study in a manner highly credit- 
able to themselves and to the institution. 

Sunday, May 7,the baccalaureate sermon 
was preached in South Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church by the pastor, Rav. W. A. 
Barch. “The God of All Comfort ” was his 
appropriate theme, and it was magnificently 
handled. 

Monday evening the seniors entertained 
their friends with an hour of rollicking fun 
and sentiment in the shape of class-day 
exercises. 

Harris Hall was never more beautiful 
than on Tuesday afternoon after the skill- 
ful hands of the students had decorated 
it for the reception. Palms, roses, violets, 
and other flowers gave biightness and per- 
fume, and the class colors draped doorways 
and banisters. Friends of the school and 
students thronged the rooms from four till 
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seven, when all adjourned to South Park 
Church fer the commencement exercises 
proper. The music for thie was furnished 
by the school. Miss Wiles, class essayist, 
gave an interesting address on “ Christian 
Symbolism,” after which the anniversary 
address was given by Bishop Hendrix of the 
Methodist Episcopal Caurch, South. His 
theme was, ‘The Making ofa Saint.” The 
address was a masterly effort, unique, elo- 
guent and inspiring. After the exercises the 
ladies of the church tendered a reception in 
the church parlors to the class, the Bishop, 
and the guest of honor, Miss Isabella 
Thoburn. 

Of the graduates thirteen are or expect to 
become deaconesses and four hope to enter 
the foreign field. The others will enter some 
form of Christian work, but their plans are 
not yet completed. 
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YALE LECTURES BY PROFESSOR 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH 


Reported by REV. A. L. HUTCHINS. 
IV 


ODAY we are to meet the most funda- 
mental of all the questions with 
which these lectures have to deal — Does 
modern criticism leave to us the possibility 
of the Scriptures being called the Word of 
God? I answer, Y3s. The history of the 
most ancient race of mankind, their moral 
and religious life,their feeling after God, 
woald invoive it. Yet, priceless as are these 
facts and experiences, it is less important to 
know whether they were started by diviue 
inspiration than that they contain a genuine 
revelation. If criticism says, “‘ No, they do 
not,” then the preacher is robbed not only 
of what the Old Testament has to offar, but 
ths valas of our Lord Himself and His 
teachings is taken away. Many of the lead- 
ing critics have so dealt with the questions 
of Old Testament criticism as to lead out- 
siders to suppose that they have no belief in 
it, and that a large part of the Christian 
church is essentially hostile to it. Nothing 
sould be farther from thetruth. Take, for in- 
atance, the Datch critic Kuenen. Some years 
ago, in a review of bis work, Prof. Budde 
eaid that it constantly led him up to the New 
Testament, yet he never entered on its crit- 
icism. Kuenen answered that if there had 
been need of any criticism there, he would 
have undertaken it. “‘ As for myself,” says 
Prof. Budde, “‘ my belief in the genuine rey- 
elation of God in the Old Testament remains 
rock fast’ (steht felsenfest). Prof. Budde is 
the most free and advanced of critics. It is, 
therefcre, quite erroneous to suppose that 
modern criticism has destroyed belief in the 
Old Testament. Kather it has supplied us 
with ground that is more sure than what 
former critics had to rely upon. 

The Semitic race as a whole was discovered 
to possess a native religiousness or religious 
temperament in the power of intuition, 
and a capacity for detaching the soul from 
things seen,in the spirit of semi-fanati- 
cism. The religion of Israel was simply a 
flower of this religious plant of the whole 
Semitic race. The great forms of monothe- 
ism, Jewish and Mohammedan, spring from 
the necessary habit of the Semitic mind. 
The theory that monotheism was of ancient 
origin was first presented by M. Renan, and 
explained to him the whole character of 
their religion. He says the desert is mono- 
theistic; it has revealed to man the idea of 
the infinite. Kaenen remarks that M. 
Renan presents the singular fault of writing 
history by intuition. Yet by this he seems 
sometimes to have arrived at juster conclu- 
sions than many of the German critics have 
managed to do. Since M. Renan formed 
this remarkable conclusion a large number 
of ancient monuments and documents have 
been found, from which the polytheism of 
the races inhabiting the desert has been 
clearly proved. When we shift our gaze to 
Mt. Sinai, things are not different. "in Pal- 
estine everythiag bears marks of this — its 
rivers, its mountains and plains, its cities 
and tribes. Every tribe bad its own deities, 
so much so that altars on every high hill 
and shrines under every green tree were 
made, and rites of the grossest forms exist- 
ed. Such was the race to whose natural tend- 
encies and environment Renan traced mono- 
theism; which, however, was thoroughly 
polytheistic. Do we find in the Semitic 
world any signs of development towards an 
ultimate monotheism? It does show a 
common name for God, and that proves an 
abstract idea of Deity. Onthe other hand, 
despite this theoretical monotheism early 
existing among the Semitics, according to 
which they were the descendants of some 
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divine father with his blood in their veins, 
every tribe had ite own gods. Again, was 
there in the Semitic religion any natural 
tendency towards monotheism ? It must be 
admitted that there lay a great opportunity 
for monotheism in the belief in one God 
supreme and limited to one single territory 
—a habit of mind which may bs employed 
for unity in religion unless there be present 
a power yet superior to this habit of mind. 
Intellectuality was one of the strongest 
forces that made for monotheism, involving 
a harmonious and consistent whole. Sev- 
eral races had a cosmogony, but it was out- 
side of the Old Testament. Again, political 
force was more powerful as entering into 
this devalopment of the ascendency and 
unity of God. The wars of the Syrianw with 
Israel and the defeat of the former, attrib- 
uted to the fact that the Israelites’ god was 
a god of the mountain and not of the plain, 
afforded the opportunity for the one God to 
vindicate His power outside His own terri- 
tory, thus leading to the idea of superiority. 
But the answer to all this is, that no general 
conquest of this kind toox place till the 
time of Assyrian power in the eighth cent- 
ury B. C., and outside of Israel it did noth- 
ing to promote monotheism. But was there 
any Semitic religion at that time with moral 
and intellectual capacity to comprehend it? 
Was there any such God in the Pantheon at 
that time? In the fragmentary condition of 
documents we find gods admitted into all 
phases of life. The help the god afforded 
was absolutely identified with the individ- 
ual tribe. God was simply the “boss ” of 
the tribes; on one side with no sense of hu- 
manity as a whole, on the other with no 
sense of the individual man himself. It did 
not develop his individuality. God had only 
a general interest. ln short, we might reverse 
the ordinary Scriptural thought, ** God seeth 
as man eeeth, and looketh not on the heart.” 
While there existed in fundamental torms 
certain favorable opportunities for mono- 
theism, yet outside of Israel forces were not 
strong enough to develop it. How was it, 
then, that Israel was not only able to take 
upon herself this great truth, but also 
through all her long history exhibit; the ef- 
fects of it upon her life and institutions ? It 
is my firm belief there is only one cause to be 
assigned — that inthe history of Israel we 
have the only authentic revelation of the 
only one God. I propose to limit my proof 
to the period of the prophets oatothne time 
of Christ. 

First, it is our duty to establish Israel’s 
purely Samitic origin. Tae rise of ethical 
monotheism on Israei’s soil is so remarkable 
and unique that it could not have originated 
outside her soil; yet one field for its possi- 
bility is Babylon. As faras evidence goes, 
it is quite possible that she received her cos- 
mogony from Assyrian sources; yet the 
Babylonians deal with many gods. It is 
more reasonable to derive them from Egyp- 
tian sources and influences; yet this is 
laughed at by Kuenen, who says that the 
custome and characteristics of Israel are so 
diffsrent that indeed it might disprove Is- 
rael’s having been in Egypt at all. Now, it 
is true that the attitude toward God, the 
ark, the stones inside the ark, the anointed 
stones, the cherabim, the slaughter and sac- 
rifice of animals, festivals, oaths, offsrings, 
circumcision, devoting of spoils of war to 
deity, etc., boar the same Semitic names in 
all nations. It is the same, also, when we 
ascend to conceptions of Deity. If for a mo- 
ment we put aside all the attributes of 
Jehovah, we find that Jehovah is to Israel 
the same as Chemosh isto Moab. The thun- 
der and lightning, the rush of rain aad hail, 
are the theophany of all gods. They looked 
to Him to lead in war,and to regard their 
desires against theirenemies. Even in cer- 
tain moral responsibilities and accounts of 
what they expect Him to do, they do not 
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differ from the Chemosh of Moab. All the 
ordinary barbarities of war were permitted 
by Israel. Barly israel allowed the reality 
of other gods. Tais was not incompatible 
with the second commandment, which refers 
only to the God of Israel and has nothing to 
do with the gods of other nations, and does 
not, therefore, deny the existence of other 
gods (see Deut.4). Tae framework of this 
was not Egyptian; through and through it 
was Semitic, of the stock and fibre of Israel’s 
kinsfolk. It came to Moses, not by way of 
the Nile, but by wayof the great Semitic 
desert. lt was likethe bash back of Mt. 
Horeb and the fire from heaven — every 
braneh and leaf kept its form and color; so 
with the religion of Israel, in stock and fibre 
it is Samitic still. 

Now, how am [ to reconcile this with the 
claim that we have a real authentic revela- 
tion? I confess 1 have not a complete 
theory, one that fits ali the tacts. First, we 
are reminded of the great commonplaces of 
revelation; it is athing of gradual growth 
and of condescension on the part of God 
Almighty to man. There must be con- 
descension, for it must start with such facts 
and knowledge as man has already acquired. 
Christ Himself saye that God permitted 
certain things for the hardness of His 
people’s hearts. Israel’s religion must first 
be cast in the ordinary Semitic moid; and 
then if a revelation, however high, is to be 
intelligibie, it must begin on the natural 
Semitic level and use Semitic customs and 
life. It is no more incredible that God 
should reveal Himself in a tribs3 or race than 
that afterwards He should appear in Cnrist. 
This is the highest proof of tne lacarnation. 
God is a God of condescension. We may 
now go farther and ask, Is there positive 
evidence of such a revelation? Kuenen, a 
grudging critic, after affirming that Unemosh 
and Jehovah are the same, says: ‘I do not 
say they came from tne same germ; | realize 
a distinction here. What distinguishes 
Israel from othera is an ethical temper, which 
entered into their thought as early as Moses’ 
time.”” Every step that Israel takes is due to 
the development of the ethica! spirit. This 
development goes On steadiiy up to the 
prophets. Criticism shows that the prophetic 
teaching is not to bs traced to a body of laws 
by Moses. These are the result, not the 
cause. Criticism has nothing to substitute 
for these laws which it has removed from 
early to latertimes. Yet we cannot believe 
that tradition goes so far astray as that 
Moses could not have Seen the producer of 
the law. If we compare tne Hebrew idea of 
the marriage of God with His people with 
the corresponding Phmiician representa- 
tion, if we compare the Hebrew ritual with 
the neathen orgies, we find in Israel a steady 
growth and development right on tothe first 
century. Criticism shows that it is not to be 
traced to the body of laws made in early 
times, but to the inflaence of the character 
of the national God, and the gradual rise of 
Semitic religion to the more perfect hope. 
The saying that ‘the only solid foundation 
for morality is the pure character of the 
Supreme Being,’’ was certainly true as to 
this development. The command, “Be ye 
holy tor lam holy’”’—1do not care to what 
date assigned — was imperative and operative 
from their earliest history. What else than 
this is revelation? Rvelation is not inscrib- 
ing on wood and stone; it is not the gather- 
ing of lamps of scientific proof; it is the 
enforcing apon men’s hearts of the character 
of God Himeelf. 

I have not given you the absolute proof of 
divine inspiration, but I have tried to show 
that lines of apologetics may be laid down as 
reasonable as those given to our fathers, and 
that we are claiming nothing contrary to the 
statement of Christ, that in the Old Testa- 
ment we have the genuine revelation of His 
God and our God. 
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Wave, bonny flags, where the soldiers rest, 
For once the love of you filled each breast, 
And feet swift followed where’er you led; 
And now you honor each low, green bed. 


Grow, young grass, in the warm May sun, 

Cling to the mounds where your rootiets 
run, 

Weave for the sleepers a counterpane, 

Cover them closely in sun or rain. 


Sing, glad birds! for the dead shall rise; 
Then shall awaken the sealéd eyes; 

And, when that radiant morning beams, 
Death and sorrow will seem but dreams. 


Bloom, sweet flowers! for this you grew — 
To honor and garnish the graves you strew; 
Give your sweetness although you die, 

Nor crave on a fitter bed to lie. 


Mother Earth, in your brooding breast 

Cherish your children; give them rest 

That shall balm and soothe life’s hurts 
away — 

Aye! keep them safe for the Lord’s own day. 


Comrades, sing as ye stand around, 

Pray in the sacred burial-ground, 

Bless the names of the ones who sleep 
Where the grasses grow and the ivies creep! 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





In apple bloom and lilac time, 
Beneath the balmy breath of May, 
When spring’s full leaf repeats the rhyme 
Of year with year, Memoria! Day 


Comes to our hearts. We deck once more 
The ashes of our sacred dead; 
While tear-wet memories hover o’er 
The graves on which fresh wreaths are spread. 
— Joel Benton. 
* " * 

The great aim of Christianity is not to 
teach men the glory of the life to come, but 
the sacredness of the life that now is. — The 
Outlook. 

* = * 

The only preparation for the morrow is the 
right use of today. ... The morrow comes 
for naught if today is not heeded. — Bowen. 


Never to tire, never to grow cold, to be pa- 
tient, sympathetic, tender; to look for the 
badding flower and the opening heart; to 
hope always, like God; to love always — this 
is duty. — Amiel. 

. * 

See that each hour’s feelings and thoughts 
and actions are pure and true; then will your 
life be such. The wide pasture is but sepa- 
rate spears of grass; the sheeted bloom of 
the prairies but isolated flowers.— Beecher. 


* 
* * 


{t there be nothing celestial without us, it 
is only because all is earthly within. If no 
divine colors upon our lot, it is because the 
holy light is faded on the soul. {f our Father 
seems distant, it is because we have taken 
our pyurtion of goods and traveled into a far 
country to set up for ourselves, that we may 
foolishly enjoy rather than reverently serve. 
— James Martineau. 

* - * 

Did you ever notice how duty unfolds in 
the doing, like a bud when the sun shines on 
it? The hardest part of any task is getting 
at it. After that there is a gradual expand- 
ing and fragrance about it, like the opening 
of a flower. The dreaded duty becomes the 
sweet and gracious privilege. Obligation un- 
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folds into opportunity. Service becomes joy. 
This is one of the revelations of life to souls 
of courage and unshrinking purpose.— James 
Buckham. 


A man whose eyes and whose thoughts are 
centered on self, comes to have for the most 
part,a strangely exaggerated notion of the 
goodness and worthiness of his me. It is like 
a sort of spiritual dropsy that swells the soul 
up to twice ite natural size,and which looks, 
perhaps, on the surface as an increase of 
healthand strength, but is in reality only a 
symptom of a sore disease. Such a one is 
suffering from what the French call La mala- 
die du moi; and it is one of the most fatal 
maladies there is. — Hannah Whitall Smith. 


- 
> 7 


Let us as a nation strew flowers of love for 
alland malice toward none, upon the graves of 
the fallen heroes. To this end [ would gather 
flowers from the North and from the South, 
and mingling them, [ would form them into 
one large wreath and lay it reverently upon 
the graves of the Blue and the Gray. [ would 
form the flowers into but one wreath as an 
emblem of unity, oneness of aim and purpose, 
the glory of God and the honor of our flag 
and nation. Let us as American people look 
forward toward God and righteousness, for 
“righteousness exalteth a nation.” We 
would build around our nation the walis of 
salvation; we would have Christ the Captain, 
oursslves luyal citizens to the cause of God, 
the church, and the nation. Then shall 
America stand. — Rev. L. M. Zimmerman, 

* 23 * 

God helps us in ways numberless, but His 
help is always in response, not to our appeal 
from the lips, but to that cry of the heart 
which comes when one is making his own 
struggle and fighting his own battle as best 
he can. He sends His reinforcemente not to 
the commander who, crying for aid, flees 
before the enemy, but to him who hotly 
coptests every inch of the ground, and who 
has a right, therefore, to call for help. — 
Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


* 
* * 


The earthly dark day ought to make a 
golden spiritual experience. The brightest 
days have followed the biackest in history. 
Had Joseph not been sold as a slave and cast 
into prison, he would never have been the 
Bismarck of Egypt. Had Paul not been re- 
peatedly dungeoaed, he might not have found 
time to write the episties that have inspired 
the centuries. Had Bunyan not been thrown 
into Bedford jail, the world would have for- 
ever missed his immortal “‘ Pilgrim.” The 
Psalms of David were written out of his suf- 
ferings. ‘“‘ The songs in the night ” count 
up the longest list.— D. O. Mears, D. D. 


. 
. * 


These arborous delicates 
Our sorrow consecrates 
To those fair manhoods broken in their spring, 
Whose fruitage is a fragrance blown abroad 
To seed the happy sod 
With peace and freedom for an harvesting. 
Their labor-tide that looked so brief, 
Bound immortality in sheaf. 
The life transcends the clod; 
Nor may an earthly song aspire to tell 
How blithe they tread the blessed asphodel 
Who garnered for the granaries of God. 

— Katharine Lee Bates. 


* 
* * 


A Russian soldier, after having performed 
feats of great valor, lay dying upon the field 
of battle. His comrades gathered around 
him, willing to afford him such help as could 
be given him in nis last moments. As his 
life was fast ebbing out, he said, “I have 
but one request; answer to my name at roll- 
call.” Though more than forty years have 
passed since then, and all his old comrades 
are dead, his name remains upon the roll, 
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and is still answered to by some living mem- 
ber of that imperial regiment. Earthly 
enrollments may be lost or destroyed, earthly 
honors may fade and our names may be for- 
gotten here, but, if once recorded upon the 
Lamb’s Book of Life, they will be answered 
to through all eternity.— Rev. John W. 
Sayers. 





MAY THIRTIETH 
N. A. M. ROB. 


HE scene was a beautiful one. 
Blossoming apple trees spread 
their fragrant mantle over the hillsides 
and valleys; the river flowed with noisy 
rush, fall to the brim of its meadow 
banks with the spring tide, which had 
not yet spent itself; the highway was 
dried to dust except for some small 
pools left from the rain of the previous 
night; the skies could be no bluer, the 
air no clearer, the west wind no more 
invigorating, than on the morning of 
May twenty-ninth. 

On top of Temple Hill sat an old lady 
resting ona flat rock by the roadside. 
Her breath came in hurried gasps, for 
the exertion of climbing was almost too 
much for her poor old frame. She 
wiped her heated face, but, even now, 
little chills were creeping up her back, 
warning her that she must not sit long 
or rheumatism woald claim her shoul- 
ders for wearisome days as a result of 
her unwonted exercise and over-heated 
blood. 

**T b’lieve I’ll have to give it up,” she 
murmured. “If I can’t get up Temple 
without being so beat out, I never can 
Mark's, I know. That has five thank- 
ye-marms, an’ this ain’t but three. I 
wisht I could’’—and the wistful eyes 
looked over at the tall elevation that 
was called Mark’s Mountain; not be- 
cause it was a mountain, but because it 
overlooked all the hills anywhere near 
it. If she could reach the top of that, 
she could see the far-away village and 
the cemetery on the hillside beyond it, 
and she could see the procession, and if 
the wind was west— and it was west a 
good deal of the time —she could hear 
the music. She had hoped to try her 
strength today by climbing Temple Hill, 
and tomorrow she would surely be able 
to get up to the top of Mark’s. Last 
year she went to the cemetery, and 
even placed a wreath of flowers on 
Nat’s grave. This year she was living 
in a larger house, to bs sure, but it was 
kept up by the town. She knew she must 
not expect to visit the village this year, 
but she might see, and she might hear a 
strain of the music, if she could but 
reach Mark’s top. The swiftness with 
which the little chills followed one an- 
other warned her to be moving, and 
stiffly she tried to rise; but not till she 
had made several ineffectual efforts, did 
she succeed in getting upon her feet. 

At this moment a sleek pony drawing 
a light phaeton was climbing the hill. 
Pony shook his head asif he had found 
it warm work, and the young girl who 
held the lines talked to him as if to eu- 
courage him to do his best. When he 
reached the flat rock she drew him up, and 
in a cheery voice said: ‘* Why, I should 
think it was a pretty hard hill for you to 
climb. OanI take you anywhere? I’m 
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all alone, you see, andI should be glad 
to carry you anywhere you like.” 

“Thank you, child. I’m going back 
now. I got some out of breath, but I 
shall be all right goin’ down hill, thank 
you.” * 

“ Well, I’ll turn around and take you 
back. Iam out just for pleasure, and I 
can doitas well as not. Fadge ought 
to go down this hill, too, in order to see 
that it ien’t so steep as he thought it 
was. She deftly turned the pony 
around, and, jamping out, helped the 
old lady in, and carefully pulling up the 
broadcloth robe, for the air was still 
chill in driving, she shook the lines, and 
Fadge was off at a livelier pace than he 
showed when coming up the hill. 

‘““Now, where do you want to go?”’ 
she asked, turning to her companion. 

‘*T guess you don’t live in these parts, 
do ye?” was the reply. 

‘* No, I have just driven over from Bol- 
ton. We moved there last fall, and [ 
have visited some of the nearest places, 
but I have been looking at Mark’s 
Mountain all winter and waiting for a day 
to come when I could see what lay beyond 
it. I do so like to explore, and I shall 
know all about these parts very soon, I 
hope.”’ 

‘**T used to live in Fenwick village, but 
I live to the Farm now,’’ was the simple 
statement. 

**You will have to tell me where to 


' go, for I don’t know where the farm is. 


Father has what he calls a farm, but it 
hasn’t the wild land that grandpa’s farm 
in New Hampshire has —the woods, and 
walls, and birch trees, and tangled 
paths, and oh! so many things that I 
love. Father’s farm is all fine land, 
cleared and cultivated. Even the woods 
are cleared of underbrush and the leaves 
are raked twice a year.” 

“T's the town Poor Farm. It has 
woods, and pastures, and walls, but it — 
it — isn’t home,’’ and a half sob was 
heard. 

**Oh! see that bird! Isn’t he blue?” 
but it was half-hearted enthusiasm, for 
the young lady was fumbling for her 
handkerchief, and when she found ita 
tear had dropped into her lap and be- 
trayed her to her companion. 

**Oh, you needn’t mind, child! I have 
a pretty good time, only I’m lonesome. 
Every year I’ye been to see the proces- 
sion, and my boy’s is one of the graves 
they decorate, and I’m proud, too, that 
he was a soldier. He’d have taken care 
of me now, but I’m taken care of as it 
is, an’ [’ve no cause to fuss. I have good 
victuals, and a nice feather bed — an’ 
that’s what some of ’em haven’t got. I 
thought I’d see if I could walk to the 
cem’tery,.but I had an awful spell gettin’ 
up the fust hill, an’ Mark’s is enough 
sight wuss. Ishali havesymp’thy, though, 
for Uncle Job he can’t go. He stays in 
his room an’ thinks all day long. He 
ain’t ben to the cem’tery sence he’s ben 
to the Farm, an’ it’s most nine years 
now. Fiji said she’d git the flowers if } 
could go, but I guess the’ won’t be no 
need.”* 

*“ Who is Fiji?” 

‘Oh, she’s a little black girl, an’ her 
hair sticks out so’t she looks sort er com- 
ical. Uncle Job he’s ben to the Fiji 
Islands, and he says she looks jest like 
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the natives, so he called her Fiji, and so 
do all of us. She’s good to me, an’ I like 
her if she is black.” 

The last was said in a defiant tone as if 
daring anybody to dispute her right to 
like whomsoever she chose. 

Under the old lady’s direction they 
turned to the left, and soon on the bhill- 
side the Town Farm loomed up —a 
pretty place with pale brown paint and 
dark green trimmings, a porch and 
piazza, trees, a square, well-kept yard, 
and vines over the south door. But, after 
all, it wasn’t home to many of its inmates, 
though it was probably a larger house 
than any of them could hope ever to oc- 
cupy in their own right. 

As they drove into the yard Grace Gay 
turned to her companion, and said: ‘‘ I’m 
coming round this way tomorrow morn- 
ing, and if you would like, I will take 
you to the cemetery; and — you might 
ask Uncle Job to go, and if Fiji will get 
the flowers I will take her tuo. Oan you 
be ready by half-past eight ? ” 

The old lady’s mouth dropped from 
sheer astonishment, and she stood silent 
a moment, then she tried to speak: ‘I 
ain’t —I don’t know — you’re an angel 
of the Lord ” — 

‘**Then you'll go. I’llbe round.” And 
Grace, with eyes filled with tears, drove 
on to the grass because she couldn’t see 
where the pony was going, and then 
down the hill. As she looked back she 
saw her old lady sitting on the step with 
her head in her hands, and she knew she 
was weeping for joy that her dearest 
wish was to be accomplished. 





**Huh! she ain’ gwine tocome. She’s 
jes’ er gummin’ yer. What yer spos’n ? 
Quality ain' er gwine fer ter take po’ 
folkses nowher ! ”’ 

Fiji didn’t believe in anybody coming 
to give her such a holiday treat as going 
down to the Decoration Day services. 
Mrs. Gage in vain told her of Miss Gay’s 
kindness; she refused to be convinced. 

**Won’t you get the flowers, Fiji? ”’ 
was the anxious question. 

** Ob cose Ise gwine fer to git de frow- 
ers, cose she might come; but she ain’ er 
gwine ter, an’ I knows it, I does.”’ 

When Mrs. Gage told Uncle Job, his 
eyes opened wide, and after a gasp of 
surprise he stammered: “Isit so? I'll 
git my coat breshed up, and — could you 
part my hair straight for me, Mis’ Gage? 
My hand’s kinder trembly. Ain’t it lucky 
I polished up my shoes yisterday? Of 
course, knowin’ I’m a sailor and a retired 
cap’n, she’ll expect to see things ship- 
shape. I guess I’ll go and do it now so’s 
to be ready; ’” and away he hobbled, to 
forget what he started to do, and later 
to be found by Mrs. Gage on the piazza 
dreaming; and then Mrs. Gage kindly 
gave him the invitation all over again, 
with the same result. If she had not at- 
tended to his toilet the next morning, he 
would have forgotten to get ready for the 
expected outing. 

So of the three Fiji didn’t believe in 
her good fortune, Uncle Job forgot it, 
and Mrs. Gage wandered around rest- 
lessly, fearing after all she had been too 
credulous. 





The morning of May thirtieth was a 
brilliant one— not a cloud to be seen, 
the air clear and radiant with sunshine, 
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just a pleasant coolness in the morning 
breeze, and a delightful cheer in the 
robin’s note as he sung in the orchard. 

Fiji had stolen all the apple blorsoms 
she dared to, fearing the overseer’s 
rebuke. She made a big wreath of 
them, and then down in the meadow she 
had stripped the violets from every 
clump of rank beauties, and they, too, 
were in a wreath, smaller, but just as 
lovely as their more civilized neighbors. 
Bunches of Solomon’s seal and anemones 
were packed in a basket and waiting in 
the cellar, ‘Case spos’n she come, she 
ain’t gwine fer ter wait fer no lazy 
nigger ter git ready.” 

“T don’ know how we’ll all git inter 
that little wagon of hern. I s’pose we'd 
better git a box and have it ready to set 
in front for you to use, Fiji. One of 
them butter firkins’ll be jest the thing,”’ 
said Mrs. Gage, who had lain awake the 
night before to plan a way out of the 
difficulty. 

Uncle Job was ready, his two canes 
close at hand, his big soft felt hatina 
chair by his side, his overcoat brushed, 
and his hair parted straight on one side 
and the thin ends rolled under, as he 
used to wear it when a young man. Mrs. 
Gage had spent an hour trying to decide 
whether to wear her mittens or her 
woolen gloves. They were both new, 
and finally she thought she would wear 
the mittens going, and the gloves com- 
ing back. Fiji had blossomed. Several 
years before she had had a present of a 
white hat, with six enormous red pop- 
pies on it, and every summer that hat 
was unpacked from its numerous wrap- 
pings and used exclusively to wear on 
her Sunday afternoon walks. Today it 
was brought out and perched sideways 
on the black head whose pig tails, newly 
braided, stood out at a flercer angle 
than ever. 

“*Mis’ Gage, the’s er team comin’, 
the’s er team comin’! It’s erspan! I 
say, Mis’ Gage, did she had er span? 
Tain’t her, an’ I jes knowed it!” 

But it was, as they saw a moment 
later, when Grace stood up and waved 
her handkerchief at the waiting ones 
gathered on the piazza. fiji gave the 
butter firkin a vicious kick as she mut- 
tered: ‘‘Ise gwine ter set on de seat, 
case de’s four of ’em.’’ Mr. Carpenter, 
the overseer of the town’s poor, had 
come up from the barn, and he helped 
Mrs. Gage in first, then Uncle Jacob. As 
for Fiji, she didn’t need any assistance. 
She wasin and out three times before 
the others were settled, and at last 
Grace said: ‘ Sit still, child, or you’ll be 
left after all; and then she subsided — 
that is, all but the twinkle in her eyes, 
which I think shone for a week after that 
day’s trip. 

An open barouche, drawn by a pair of 
shining black horses, and driven by a 
coachman, was a sight not seen before at 
the Farm, and behind Mrs. Carpenter, 
who stood in the door with her arms 
rolled up in her big apron, could be seen 
the head of every inmate who could get 
there, and Fiji shouted good-bys all the 
way down the hill and then declared she 
** don’ forgot Mis’ Lane, I ’clar I did.” 

Fiji kept things lively all the way, and 
her poppy-crowned head attracted a 
deal of attention as they entered the 
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village. Uncle Job sat with tears rolling 
down his childish old face, and Mrs. 
Gage was too happy to talk, so Grace 
leaned back and enjoyed the pleasure 
herself. They heard the band, they saw 
the procession, they drove into the 
cemetery, and Uncle Job placed with his 
own hands the great wreath of apple 
blossoms on his son’s grave while Grace 
read to him the epitaph and finally 
copied it on paper that he might have it 
read to him afterwards. Fiji had been 
faithful in gathering flowers, and both 
graves were covered from end to end 
with beauty. When the line of biue 
filed out of the place, and the band had 
gone and all was quiet, Grace said she 
should like to drive around the village ; 
and would they tell her what to see, and 
where she might find the most pictur- 
esque places, and did they know where 
McCall pond was? She couldn’t have 
asked these old people any questions 
they would have been more glad to 
answer. They knew it all, and only 
doubted whether she would have 
patience to see all the beauties of the 
place in one day. 

“It is almost dinner time, and we 
would better have dinner first, wouldn’t 
we?” 

“I'd druther go thout dinner, fer all er 
gwine back fer ter git it,” was Fiji’s 
announcement. 

‘*Oh, we’d go to the hotel here for 
dinner.”’ 

** Does yer mean er botten dinner, wiv 
ice cream? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, we'll get anything you 
want.”’ 

Fiji’s eyes held all the expression of 
which she was capable. 

Many of the people had wondered 
much over this fine equipage and its 
strange occupants. They lingered about 
to see where it went, and when it turned 
into the hotel yard they followed, and 
some recognized Uncle Job and Mrs. 
Gage. The veterans came and shook 
hands with them both, and then as the 
story was whispered that Nat’s mother 
was there, and that Uncle Job was out 
for the first time for nine years, the band 
heard of it and began to play ‘“‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” and “ Annie Laurie,” and 
wound up with “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,’”’ while the neighbors wept and 
Uncle Job sobbed aloud. Grace was not 
forgotten, and though no one knew who 
she was or why she had done this kind- 
ness to their people, they blessed her for 
it, and one man, one of the selectmen of 
the town, said he would see that every 
parent of the boys who slept in their 
cemetery should come to the exercises 
every year. Then the crowd melted 
away, and our party went to dinner. 
And such a dinner! Words are not full 
enough to tell all the enjoyment crowded 
into that small hour. Mrs. Gage sat by 
Uncle Job and kept his napkin tucked 
in, and helped him by cutting the meat 
which he could not manage with his 
shaking fingers. Fiji took everything 
that was passed her and piled it up 
beside her plate, and at last when she 
could eat no more she astonished them 
all by telling the waiter to ‘ Let dat be. 
Ise gwine out fer ter git de barskit to 
put it in;” and they allowed her: to 
earry away what she could not possibly 
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devour, laughing to see her carefully 
pack it awav in the place of the flowers 
she had brofight from the Farm. 

After dinner they drove around the 
town, past Mrs. Gage’s old home and the 
grist-mill, by the church and over the 
river, until, as the hour grew late and 
the sun was turning towards the west, 
they went back to the Farm. 

At five o’clock of that eventful day 
they alighted from the carriage before 
the same curious gathering that had 
sped their going in the morning, except 
that Mrs. Oarpenter had on a white 
apron and her sleeves were rolled down. 

Thanks from grateful hearts were 
given Grace, but when she had turned 
away and the black horses were going 
carefully round the corner she heard a 
great shout, and saw Fiji running to 
overtake her. 

** Oh, Mis’ Day, I’se gwine ter tell yo I 
did’n bleve you’s gwine ter tak’ us; but 
I bleve yo’ has tooken us for sho, I does, 
an’ ain’ nebber gwine ter say I don’t no 
mo’.”’ 

Worcester, Mass, 





MEMORIAL DAY 


She saw the bayonets flashing in the sun, 

The flags that proudly waved; she heard the 
bugles calling; 

She saw the tattered banners falling 

About the broken staffs, as one by one 

The remnant of the mighty army passed ; 

And at the last 

Flowers for the graves of those whose fight 
was done. 


She heard the tramping of ten thousand feet 

As the long line swept round the crowded 
square; 

She heard the incessant hum 

That filled the warm and blossom-scented 
air — 

The shrilling tite, the rolland throb of drum, 

The happy laugh, the cheer. Oh, glorious 
and meet 

To honor thus the dead 

Who chose the better part, 

And for their country bled! 

— The dead! Great God! she stood there in 
the street, 

Living, yet dead in soul, and mind, and 
heart — 

While far away 

His grave was decked with flowers by 
strangers’ hands today. 


— Richard Watson Gilder. 





THINGS TO LEAVE UNDONE 


E cannot do everything we might do 
any day. We can think of a hun- 
dred things we would like to do — visits of 
courtesy anti kindness, perhaps of helpfu!- 
ness or sympathy, affairs of business, mat- 
ters of pleasure or self-improvement, but it 
will not be possible for us, with our limita- 
tions of time and strength, to do more than 
ten of these hundred possible things. It is 
important, therefore, that we learn what 
things to leave undone. There is a wisdom 
of neglecting as well as a wisdom of faith- 
fulness in doing. 

How shall we know what things not to do? 
Is there any law of selection, any principle 
which should guide us in deciding what we 
should leave undone among the many things 
that invite us? 

We may set it down as a first rule that the 
duties which belong to our common calling 
should always have the precedence. We 
must not neglect these, however urgent 
other calls may be. if a boy is in school, his 
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school tasks must receive his thought and 
occupy his time, to the exclusion of every 
other occupation until they have been mas- 
tered. Ifa young man is ina business po- 
sition of any kind, the duties of his position 
mast be attended to with punctuality, 
promptness, and fidelity before he has a 
minute for anything else. No matter how 
many interests may appeai to his sympathy 
or his desire, or how eager he may be to re- 
spond to the appeals, he has no right to listen 
to one of them until he is free from his allot- 
ted tasks for the day. 

If a young woman is a teacher in a school, 
her engagement binds her to perform the 
duties of her position during certain hours 
of five days every week, foradefinite num- 
ber of months in the year. There may come 
to her many opportunities of doing other 
things. Poor people may need care and help. 
Bick neighbors may require visiting and 
watching with through long nights. Mis- 
sion work may appeal for helpers. Young 
people’s meetings may seek her services in a 
certain line of work in which she excels. It 
would be very easy for her to be always go- 
ing somewhere on some good errand. 

But this yoang woman will make a very 
serious mistake if she thinks that it ie her 
duty to do all these good and beautifal 
things which make their appeal to her heart. 
Her tirst thing, that to which God has called 
her,and for which she has been sacredly set 
apart, is her work asateacher. Not only is 
she to devote the regular school hours to 
specific duties, but, besides, she must give 
all the time necessary for conscientious and 
careful preparation for her tasks, and also 
must secure such measure of rest as will fit 
her for her duties. All this work is hers by 
divine giit, and if she turns aside to any 
other task, though it bea religious service, 
she is robbing God. Everything else that 
offers must be neglected resolutely until this 
work has been done well enough to present 
to her Master. 

This teaching is very important. It mat- 
ters not what one’s regular calling may be — 
the commonest daily work or the most lowly 
office — whatever it is it must always be first 
in one’s thought and in the occupation of 
one’s time. There must be no skimping of 
one’s daily tasks. Even a prayer-meeting is 
not so sacred as one’s ordinary duty which 
fills the same hour. 

Sometimes good people get wrong opinions 
upon this subject. They /magine that be- 
cause it is a religious service, or some holy 
task, they may be excused for neglecting a 
merely secular duty or for being late for 
some engagement. There have been men 
who failed utterly, bringing ruin upon them- 
selves and their families, bscause they neg- 
lected their business in running to prayer- 
meetings or looking after what they called 
religious interests. There have been women 
whose homes suffered and whose children 
were left uncared for while they were at- 
tending conventions or looking after some 
social, sanitary, or religious affair outside. 

It should be set down as an invariable and 
inexorable rule that general appeals to inter- 
est and sympathy are to be denied until 
one’s sacred work has been faithfully done. 
Nothing is so binding upon us as the duty 
we have engaged to do. 

After all this duty has been performed 
with conacientious fidelity, then we may 
think of doing the other things which we 
may find to do. Still the question waits, 
*“What shall we do, and what shall we neg- 
lect ?’”? There is room always for wise choos- 
ing. There isa vast difference in the value 
and importance of the various opportunities 
or appeals which come to us, and we should 
choose to do those things which will bring 
the greatest good to others or leave the deep- 
est permanent result. Sometimes the most 
sacred use of a leisure hour is rest, or bright, 
cheerful recreation to fit one for the serious 
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tasks and duties which wait on the morrow. 

Bat we should always remember that we 
have a duty of not doing, and that many 
calls for our time and strength mast be 
firmly declined. Not every open door opens 
to a duty. Not every opportunity must be 
embraced. There are first things which 
must never be neglected nor displaced, 
though a thousand appeals clamor for our 
attention. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness,” He did 
not mean prayer: meetings and sick calls and 
social visits — He meant the great duties and 
occupations which belong in each day. For 
most of us these fill our waking hours. 
What we shall do in our leisure we shall 
learn if we are ready always to follow the 
Master’s leading. — Wellspring. 





APPLE BLOSSOMS 
LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


A fragrant crown of blossoms 
Each apple tree doth wear, 

The dainty blooms close clinging 
To branches once so bare; 

And, as the gentle zephyrs 
Dart gaily toand fro, 

Like butterfiles the blossoms 
Float to the sward below. 


Past is the dreary winter, 
The song birds carol sweet, 

The dear old world seems thrilling 
With happiness replete. 

So, God doth send His blessings 
To cover up, maybe, 

The worries and the troubles 
That come to you and me. 


The hard things and the dreary, 
That grieve us by the way, 
Are hidden ’neath the mercies 
He giveth us each day. 
Oar froz3n hearts He melteth, 
And, if we but abide 
in Jesus, life will ever 
Be filled with love’s spring-tide. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





—A new post-office was established in 
a small village away out West, and a native 
of the soil was appointed postmaster. After 
a while complaints were made that no mail 
was sent out from the new cffice, and an in- 
spector was sent to inquire into the matter. 
He called upon the postmaster, and stat- 
ing the cause of his visit, asked why no mail 
had beer sent out. The postmaster pointed 
toa big and nearly empty mail- bag hanging 
up in acorner, and said: ‘“ Well, I ain’t 
sent it out ’causs the bag ain’t nowheres 
nigh full yet! ”’— Harper’s Buzar. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
A MEMORIAL DAY QUARREL 


THE LATE MABELLE P. CLAPP, 





WO sturdy little fellows they were, 
as they sat there, between the 
tubs, in the shade of the big lilac bush, at 
the gateway of the McPherson farm, 
brown as berries, both of them, and 
straight as arrows, but there the resem- 
blance ceased, for dark-haired, serious- 
eyed Paul, in his white sailor suit, with 
the silver anchors on the collar, and the 
sailor hat with its blue ribbon, looked 
what he was — the only child of wealthy 
parents; while Ted — freckled, snub- 
nosed, rollicking Ted — wore a blue 
gingham blouse, clean as clean could be, 
but worn and faded, and short trousers, 
that bore evidence of much careful 
patching. 
Half an hour before, one tub had held 
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bunches of sweet horse-shoe violets, the 
other lemonade that Paul had coaxed 
cook to make for him. Now, both were 
empty save for a few pieces of ice, rap- 
idly melting in the hot May sunshine. 

Far down the road could be heard mar- 
tial music, and throngh the thick cloud 
of dust the men of Post No. 19,G. A. R., 
could be dimly seen, marching away 
toward the little cemetery two miles 
farther on. 

““My! said Teddy, as the last note 
died in the distance. ‘‘ Wa’n’t that 
great? Guess those soldiers didn’t 
*spect to find any lemonade waiting for 
’em right side of the road; and wa’n’t 
they tickled with the flowers, Paul ? ”’ 

The only answer was a deep breath of 
contentment; but Teddy, nothing daunt- 
ed, went on: — 

“And I do b’lieve your father was the 
splendidest one of ’em all, riding right 
ahead, on that big, black horse, just like 
the pictures in the hist’ry. Say, Paul, 
let’s you and me be soldiers when we get 
big.” 

** Yes,’ said Paul, roused at last into 
speech, “I’m going to be just ’xactly 
like father when I’m grown up, ’cause 
he’s the bravest man I know; but you 
won’t be like your father, Teddy, will 
you ? ’Oause he’s a coward! ”’ 

** He ain’t either,” retorted Ted. 

“* Yes, he is,”’ persisted Paul; and then, 
almost before they knew it, they were 
in the middle of that dusty road, spar- 
ring away like two little wild beasts. 
Such a thing had never happened before, 
but both were excited and tired, for they 
had been up since daybreak getting 
ready for the soldiers, and neither quite 
realized what he was doing. Saddenly 
a heavy hand was laid on Paul’s shoul- 
der, and an astonished voice said: ‘* Why, 
Pau! Leighton, what are you doing ?”’ 

Bewildered, Paul stared for a moment, 
then with a shout of delight cried: 
‘““Why, Uncle Jack! Where did you 
come from? Does mamma know? ” 

‘*No,” said Uncle Jack, ‘‘ nobody 
knows; but before I go up to the house, 
this affair must be settled. Out with it, 
boys.” 

‘“* He called daddy a coward, he did,” 
said Teddy, hotly. 

Paul flushed rosy red, but the honest 
brown eyes looked straight into Uncle 
Jack’s as he said: ‘* Yes, I did, and he is 
a coward, really and truly, ’cause he 
won’t let Teddy fire off the least little 
bit of a firecracker Fourth of July; and 
he’s awful ’fraid of guns and ’splosions. 
Isn’t that being a coward, Uncle Jack?”’ 

For answer, Uncle Juck seated himself 
on the grass, and pulling a boy down on 
either side, began: — 

** One fine day, during the war, there 
was some sharp fighting going on ina field 
near an old farmhouse. Being off duty 
for the time, another officer and myself, 
with two or three privates, among them 
@ young man just out of the hospital, 
were standing near the well. Knowing 
that the house was between us and the 
battle- field, and feeling quite sure that 
we were out of range of the enemy’s 
guns, we were talking eagerly of the 
probable results of the battle. Suddenly 
a shell screamed through the air and 
dropped at our very feet. It was all 
over in a moment, but we stood as 
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though turned to stone, all of us, except 
the pale young man. He snatched up 
the shell, ran the few steps to the well, 
and dropped it, with the fuse still burn- 
ing, into the dark water below. A 
splash, a final splutter, and the danger 
was past, but the young man had fainted 
— the strain had been too much for him. 
He was sent home soon after on sick 
leave, and with the close of the war I 
lost sight of him, but I’ve heard since 
that he never fully recovered, and that 
any sudden noise would give him a 
nervous spasm. And yet,’”’ turning to 
Paul, “‘ that man is one of my heroes.”’ 

‘“* Please, Mr. Uncle Jack ’’— Teddy’s 
eager face was pale with excitement — 
“please, sir, what was the man’s 
name ?’”’ 

“McPherson, my boy — Edward Mc- 
Pherson.”’ 

““Why-ee,”’ exclaimed Paul, “ that’s 
Teddy’s name! ” 

** Yes,” said Ted, proudly; “and that 
man was my father. Mamma told me 
*bout it when I felt bad ‘cause daddy 
wouldn’t let me have a cannon like the 
other boys; but she said not to tell any- 
body ‘cause daddy didn’t like to talk 
about it.’’ 

‘*Teddy,” said Paul, marching around 
Uncle Jack, and holding out a brown 
little hand, ‘I hope you’ll ’scuse me 
for calling your father a coward, ’cause 
I didn’t know.”’ 

“*Oourse you didn’t, Paul,” said 
Teddy, heartily, ‘‘ and it does seem aw- 
ful funny for daddy not to like fire- 
crackers, ’specially such splendiferous 
ones as yours; but,’’ with a sigh, “I sap- 
pose he can’t help it.’’ 

** Well, I must be off,” said Uncle 
Jack, cheerily. “You coming, too, 
Paul? All right, then,” holding out his 
hand. ‘‘Good-bye, Teddy. Teli your 
father I’ll be in to see him this after- 
noon. And, boys, remember, you can’t 
always measure a man’s courage by his 
love of noise, and that blows never yet 
mended a quarrel.’’ 

** Yes, sir, I will,”’ said Teddy, ear- 
nestly; while Paul gave the hand he 
held a little squeeze, and Uncle Jack 
understood. 


IN THE SOLDIERS’ CEMETERY 


W here the grasses gently wave 

Over many an unkaoown grave, 

Bend with me a listening ear; 

Then, if we are swift to hear, 
Sweeter than a silver bell, 

Softer than when dews are shed, 

Comes this message from the dead: 
Children, love your country well, 

Love it well. 


While with tenderness we lay 

Bud and flower and blooming spray 

On this quiet resting-place, 

Hark with me a little space: 
Murmuring voices seem to tell 

Of a blessed peace and sweet, 

And these words they oft repeat: 
Children, love your country well, 

Love it well. 
— Anna M. Pratt. 


——‘* Mother,” asked little Johnny, peer- 
ing in between two uncut leaves of the 
magazine, “ how did they ever get the print- 
ing in there ?”’ 


— “TI have a splendid ear for music,” 
said the complacent young man. “ Yes,’ 
anewered Miss Cayenne, regretfully. “ But 
you don’t sing with your ear.” 
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Second Quarter Lesson X 


SUNDAY, JUNE 4, 1899 


JouN 19: 17-38. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. 5. N. 
CHRIST ORUCIFIED 


i Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: The Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me. — Gal. 2: 20. 


8%. DATE: Friday, April7, A. D. 30. 


8. PLAOB: Calvary (Goigotha), outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, probably on the northwest. 


4. NOTE: “ Many items in the history of the 
Crucifixion, the Evangelist assumes to be already 
familiar — especially the episode of Simon the Uy- 
renian, the address to the ‘ daughters of Jerusa- 
lem,’ the presentation of the intoxicating myrrh- 
wine, the mockings of the Crucified One, the con- 
duct of the thieves, the darkening of the land, the 
earthquake, the rending of the vail of the temple, 
the testimony of the Gentile captain, Matthew's 
indication of extraordinary occurrences in the 
spirit world, the agitation of the people (as re- 
corded by Luke), as also the majority of the last 
seven words. He dwells upon — the trait of Christ’s 
resolutely and bravely taking the cross upon His 
own shoulders, upon the contest which Pilate and 
the Jews continued over the Orucified One, upon 
the significant superscription, and especially upon 
the committal of Mary, the mother of Jesus, to his 
fillalcare. He also gives special prominence to 
the fulfillment of Biblical types and prophecies ” 
(Lange). 


5. HOMB READINGS: Monday — John 19: 17-30, 
Tuesday — Lake 23: 32-38. Weanesaay — Luke 23: 39-49. 
Thursday — John 19: 31-48. Friday— Isa. 53. Satur- 
day — Rom. 5: 1-11. Sunday — Rev. 5: 6-14. 


Il Introductory 


St. John’s account of the Orucifixion 
is a brief one. Conducted by a centu- 
rion and four soldiers, and accompanied 
by two criminals who had been con- 
demned to a similar fate, Jesus was led 
forth from Pilate’s judgment-hall. Gol- 
gotha, or Oalvary, was but a short dis- 
tance outside the city wall, and was 
probably a slight elevation near the 
roadside, so that the spectacle would be 
visible to those passing by. Oa arriv- 
ing, the crosses, which had been borne 
by the victims, were laid on the ground; 
the latter were then stripped of their 
clothing, and the usual stupefying drug 
offered, which, on the part of Jesus, was 
declined. It took no long time to com- 
plete the tragedy — to bind the bodies 
each to its own cross, todrive the nails 
relentlessly through the extended hands 
and through the feet, and then lift each 
cross with its writhing burden and drop 
it into a hole dug in the ground for the 
purpose. The work was speedily done, 
and Jesus, from the central cross, suf- 
fering all the more acutely from the very 
fineness of His nature, yet meek and 
praying for His murderers, could see 
that, even as it had been predicted, He 
was “numbered among the transgress- 
ors.”’ 

Nor was this the only prophecy which 
was being fulfilled before His eyes. The 
soldiers, their work over, were busy with 
their perquisites. They had gathered 
up the clothes which they had stripped 
from Him, and were dividing them into 
four parts; but what would they do with 
the woven, seamless tunic? To tear it 
would destroy it. They will cast their 
lots forthat. As He heard the battle of 
their voices, how must the words of the 
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Psalmist have flashed upon His mem- 

ory:— 

‘They parted My garments among them, 
And upon My vesture did they cast lots.’’ 


There was only one drawback to the 
complete triumph of the rulers so far. 
Everything had gone to suit them but 
one — the inscription which Pilate had 
caused to be placed over the head of 
Jesus to proclaim His accusation. There 
it stood where all could see it — Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews. In 
vain the exasperated priests labored 
with Pilate to have this obnoxious titulus 
taken down and worded differently. 
The haughty Roman dismissed the ap- 
peal with the reply, ‘‘ What I have writ- 
ten, I have written.”’ 

It was probably towards noon, when 
the strange darkness began to gather 
over the land, that the thoughtful John 
conducted Mary, with other women, 
through the jeering crowd, to the cross 
of her Son. Of the sorrow which, sword- 
like, pierced the Virgin’s heart, there is 
no record. Bat the Sufferer’s eyes, 
though filmed with anguish, rested upon 
the two. The unselfish heart throbbed 
for the lonely, distressed woman, by 
whom He had become linked with hu- 
manity, and His parched lips opened to 
commit her to the filial care of John: 
** Woman, behold thy son!” and John 
took her then and thenceforward to his 
own home. 

Passing over many affecting details 
which the other Evangelists record, Si. 
John sums up in a few words the closing 
scene. He did not catch the despairing 
cry, ‘* My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ?’’ but he heard the words, 
‘* T thirst,’”’ and saw the soldier press the 
sponge filled with sour wine to the fe- 
vered lips. And then he saw the head 
bow, and heard the words which pro- 
claimed the end of the Saviour’s travail 
and the accomplishment of His redeem- 
ing work: ‘ It is finished.” 


17. Aad he, bearing his cross, went 
forth into a place — R. V., “‘ And he went 
out, bearing the cross for himself, unto the 
place;” went out beyond the city limits, 
suffering, as our true Sin-offering, outside 
the gates. It was customary for the con- 
demned to carry the cross — presumably 
bearing the weightier part of it on the shoul- 
der, and dragging the other end behind on 
the ground. Tradition states that Jesus, 
exhausted by the agony in Gethsemane and 
the cruel usage of the early morning, sank 
down in weariness by the way. It is sure 
that a certain Cyrenian—one Simon by 
name — was impressed into service, and 
compelled to bear the cross, of which neither 
he nor his sons, Alexander and Rufus, 
were in after days ashamed. Luke tells us 
(chap. 23) of the weeping “‘ daughters of 
Jerusalem,’”’ and our Lord’s reply to them. 
Place of a skull — hence called Golgotha, 
in the Syro-Chaldaic, or Calvary (Calvaria, 
its Latin equivalent). Its site is uncertain — 
probably north of the Damascus gate, close 
to the main north road. There is no evi- 
dence that it was a mountain; the Evangel- 
ists all speak of it aa ‘“‘a place,’’ “ as if,” 
says Geikie, “ it had its name only from its 
bare smoothness and slight convexity, as we 
speak of a‘ brow of a hill * from its rounded 
slope.”’ 


Expository 


18. They crucified him. — The operation 
was a brief one: The cross was laid upon the 
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ground, the Victim was stripped naked, 
laid upon it, and then bound to it with 
thongs. Nails were driven through each 
hand, and through the feet, either separately 
or placed one over the other. The cross was 
then raised,and dropped intoa holein the 
ground. Midway in the cross,a wooden 
projection or pin helped to sustain the body, 
which otherwise might be torn from the 
nails by its own weight. May the Holy 
Spirit help every reader of these notes to 
realize why and for whom this unspeakable 
suffering was voluntarily endured! Two 
others with him — accomplices of Barab- 
bas probably. Their names, according to 
tradition, were Titus and Dumachus; ac- 
cording to the “ Acts of Pilate,” they were 
Gestas and Dysmos. The cross of Jesus was 
central, thus fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy, 
that He should be “‘ numbered among the 
transgressors.”’ Says Trench: *“ Thus in the 
French Revolution, when some noble royal- 
ist was eent to the guillotine, it was con- 
stantly managed to mix up his execution 
with that of forgers, highwaymen, murder- 
ers and the like, that their shame and dis- 
grace might, if possible, redound upon bim, 
and this last drop of bitterness might not be 
wanting in his cup of pain.” 


19. Pllate wrote a title—the titulus 
usually carried before the accused to the 
place of execution, and announcing the 
offence for which he was to suffer; after- 
wards placed above the cross. Pilate 
may have written it himself, or, as seems 
more likely, dictated the words to be used. 
Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews. — 
The inscription was written in three lan- 
guages, as we learn from the next verse — the 
official Latin, the current Greek, and the ver- 
nacular Hebrew, or Aramaic. This title is 
rendered in a different form in each of the 
Gospels. ‘* Let it be observed that our Lord 
was crucified at lastasa King. He came to 
set up a spiritual kingdom, and as a King He 
died ” (Ryle). 


20-22. This title... read many of the 
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Jews — “ whereby,” says Lange, “‘ they were 
forced to reflect upon that treason to the 
Messianic idea of which the high priests 
were guilty.” Then said the chief priests 
...» to Pilate. — Because the inscription as- 
serted that the Sufferer was the King of the 
Jews, thus giving an utterly false and mis- 
chievous impression, as the priests thought, 
to the multitudes who read it, they begged 
Pilate to shange the reading. But that he 
said, I am king, etc.— They would have Him 
proclaimed a treasonable claimant of royal 
dignity. What I have written I have 
written — words succinct, firm, enjgmatical, 
contemptuous. He had yielded as far as he 
would. He took a pleasure nowin venting 
his spite upon a people whom he thoroughly 
detested. 


23,24. Soldiers took his garments — ap- 
parently His only earthly inberitance, all He 
had to leave. Four parts, to every soldier 
a part. — Each of the quaternion got a share. 
The head-covering, sandals, girdle and 
mantle would furnish a part foreach. Now 
the coat was without seam, woven — the 
cetoneth, or under-garment, sleeveless, worn 
next to the body. Let us not rend it, but 
cast lots tor it. — “ This has given occasion 
for the remark that Christians have, in their 
party divisions, paid less respect to their 
Master than the heathen soldiers did” 
(Smith). That the Scripture might be fual- 
filled — Pea, 22:8. These things the sol- 
diers did — unconsciously performing their 
part in the Divine purpose. They also took 
their share inthe derision of their victim, 
** pledging in mock hilarity the dying Man, 
cruelly holding up to His lips their cups of 
sour wine, and echoing the Jewish taunt 
against the weakness of a king whose throne 
was @ cross, whose crown was thorns ” 
(Farrar). 


25. Now there stood (R. V.,“‘ were stand- 
ing ’’) by the cross. — Probably just as the 
supernatural darkness was settling down 
over the land. Edersheim suggests that John 
twice quitted the presence of Jesus — first, 
after tne sentence had been rendered by Pi- 


late; his purpose being to find the mother of _ 


Jesus and bring her to her Son for a 
final farewell. Maryon this occasion was 
accompanied by three of her friends, and 
arrived on the scene when the derision of the 
priests and the episode of the penitent thief 
had occurred. After Mary was committed to 
his care, he conducted her back to the city; 
but her three friends remained, retiring, 
however, from the cross a short distance. 
Tbis reconciles the narrative with Mark’s 
and explains the omission of important de- 
tails from John’s narrative. His mother’s 
sister — Salome, the mother of John. Mary, 
the wife of Cleopas (R. V., ‘‘ Clopas ”’). — 
Clopas is supposed (Eusebius) to have been 
the brother of Joseph, the husband of Mary. 
Edersheim regards Clopas and Alpbeus as 
the same name and person ( Matt. 10: 3) and 
thence deduces that there were five cousins 
of our Lord among the apostles — the two 
sons of Zebedee and Salome, and the three 
sons of Alpbzus (Clopas) and Mary. Mary 
Magdalene — ‘“‘ out of whom He cast seven 
devils.”’ 


26,27. Womap, behold thy son — a filial 
committal of His mother, now widowed 
probsbly and unprotected, to the care of the 
beloved disciple, thus bonoring the Fifth 
Commandment, though Himself enduring 
unspeakable suffering. He does not call her 
‘“‘ mother,” as indeed He did not on the oc- 
casion of the first miracle. The term 
‘* womap,’’ however, is respectful, and befit- 
ting in an ideal sense: “ She was the second 
Eve, the woman, whose seed was now bruis- 
ing the serpent’s head ’ (Schaff), Behold 
thy mother — a doable appointment, grate- 
ful to both doubtless,and most faithfully 
accepted by both. Unto his own home — 
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protection, ‘“‘ home” not being in the orig- 
inal. 


28, 29. 
(R. V., “accomplished ”).— The hour had 
come at last — the hour for surrendering the 
life which no man could take from Him, 
which He had power to lay down and to take 
again. All things needful had been borne 
and accomplished. The poor body was fevered 
with anguish. For the final act He will seek 
refreshment for His parched lips. Hence the 
cry, “‘ I thirst.” A vessel full of vinegar — 
the posca, or sour wine, provided for the sol- 
diers, perhaps also for the crucified, to alle- 
viate the distressing thirst which accom- 
panied this horrible punishment. They filled 
a sponge, etc. — R. V., ‘‘ They put a sponge 
full of the vinegar upon hyssop.” The 
* hyssop”’ is supposed to have been the caper 
plant, which has stalks two or three feet long. 
Put it (R. V., “ brought it ”) to his mouth. 
— Not being suspended more than a fvot or 
two above the ground, the act would be easy. 


30. It is finished — all that it had been 
given Him to do and to bear, in the ac- 
complishment of human redemption. The 
“cup” had been drunk tothe dregs. Gave 
up the ghost (R. V., “* his spirit ”) — a self- 
surrender of His spirit into the Father’s 
hands. 


IV Inferential 


1, Jesus is our great Leader in cross-bear- 
ing; bat how light our heaviest burdens 
compared with His! 

2. It was our cross that Jesus bore — bear- 
ing it for us. The anguish, the mockery, 
the shame, the “ sharpness of death,’’ were 
all for us. It was 

“ for crimes that / have done 
He groaned upon the tree.” 

3. Pilate’s obstinacy, no less than his vac- 
illation, served the Divine counsel. He pro- 
claimed Jesus King, and no enemy then or 
since has been able to rob Him of His king- 
ship. In every tongue today His royalty is 


acknowledged. ‘“‘ Heathen tribes His name 
adore.”’ . 


4, Jesus was so poor as to leave nothing 
behind Him but His clothes; but through 
His poverty, myriads have become rich. 

5. Even the anguish of crucifixion could 
not make Jesus selfish. With every nerve 
throbbing with pain, He could yet be the Sav- 
jour to the penitent thief, and provide a son 
for His lonely, distressed mother. 

6. “God forbid that I should glory save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


‘*WHERE IS THE FAULT?” 


REV. G. F. EATON, D. D. 





R. MUDGE ralees this question over the 
large number of men appointed to 
new charges at the recent session of the New 
England Conference. Appointments of this 
kind in such large numbers could not ob- 
tain, he thinks, without fault somewhere. 
Let us somewhat carefully study this prob- 
lem. According to the Minutes just pub- 
lisned, 96 men received new appointments. 
Of this number 24 were supplies, largely 
from our schools; and from a variety of con- 
siderations, patent to all, they cannot enter 
into the problem. Hence we are to consider 
the 72 members of the Conference thus ap- 
pointed. Of this number 12 had completed 
their full term of five years; 4 had served 
four years; 17, three years; 18, two years; 
and 8,one year. Three are Swedes, which I 
will rule out of the problem, being ignorant 
of the work; and nine were either just re- 
ceived on probation or transferred to fill 
vacancies, and these will be ruled out. 
Our problem is, therefore, reduced to 47 
men. Why should these men have been 
moved? Occasionally a brother is unexpect- 


Scriptare might be fulfilled . 
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edly changed in order to untangle some 
knotty complication. There are, howaver, 
but two reasons that we need consider, and 
these will appear in the following state- 
ments: 25 of these brethren, who had per- 
formed most excellent service, were invited 
to return,and in doing so would doubtless 
have still further advanced their work. The 
authorities would have preferred their re- 
turn, but they left by their own choice, hay- 
ing before Uonference freely expressed to their 
churches their desire for a change. Vari- 
ous weighty reasons led to the change of the 
other brethren. It may be that the Bishop 
should have returned the brethren who 
could have remained, but the exercise of 
such authority on so large a scale would 
have produced widespread dissatisfaction. 
As it was, the wishes of the brethren as well 
as the desires of the people were carefully 
considered, and as a rule judgment was ren- 
dered in harmony therewith. 

Where is the fault ? Doubtless a little all 
around; but my persona! judgment is, that 
if our system of appointments were allowed 
free working, better adjustments would ob- 
tain and longer pastorates and more satisfac- 
tory results would be secured. 


North Cambridge, Mass. 





—The Western of last week says: ‘ Dr. 
and Mrs. L:vi Gilbert, of New Haven, are 
the guests this week of Mr.and Mrs. Arter. 
The ladies of the First Church gave them a 
reception on Friday evening, and another is 
given by Mrs. Arter on Thursday evening of 
next week. The welcome given Dr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert on this visit to Clevelaod is splendid 
evidence of the unique place which they won 
in the respect and affections of our people 
during their recent pastorate bere. Dr. 
Gilbert has always stood for the things that 
are highest and best in his ministry, and his 
work here will never be outgrown.”’ 


— Mrs. B. F. Crary, widow of the former 
editor of the California Chrisiian Advo- 
cate, has gone to Colorado, where she ex- 
pects to remain some time with her sisters 
and her married daughter. Her daughter 
Agnes started for Honolulu on the ifth, 
where she will be married to P. L. Weaver, 
Esq., who is an attorney there. Mr. Weaver 
is a graduate of the University of California, 
where he and Miss Crary were students 
together. 





‘The Thorn Comes Forth 
, With Point Forward.’’ 


The thorn point of disease 
is an ache or pain. But the 
blood is the feeder of the 
whole body. Purify it with 


7 ‘ 

Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

Kidneys, liver and stomach will a 
once respond? No thorn in this point. 

Blood Poisoning —“ The surgeon said 
when he took out the brass shell received in 
wound at San Juan Hill two weeks before, 
that it would have poisoned me if it had 
not been for my pure blood. I told him it 
was Hood’s Sarsaparilla that made it pure.” 
Grorce P. Coopzr, Co, G, 25th U. S. Intf., 
Washington Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

Rheumatism — “ Myself and a friend 
both suffered from severe attacks of rheu- 
= Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured both. 

e@ would not be without it.” Wm. EL 
Lester, 65 Leonard St., Fail River, Mass. 











MC AAAMUES ie 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the nen-trritating and 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


The Wondrous 
David James Burreli, + D. 
New York. Price, $1.60 


These sermons by the pastor of the Marbie 
Collegiate Church, New York city, abound 
in strong commun eense, in effective inter- 
pretation of Scripture, in successful applica- 
tion of truth to the thougbtfal hearer, and 
in that deep spiritual fervor without which 
no sermon ever strikes home with lasting 
effect. Dr. Burrell’s style is forceful and vig- 
orous, helding the reader’s close attention. 
Some of the topics are: “* Toe Easy Yoke,” 
‘An Unfinished Latter,” ** Kneeling at Open 
Windows,” “‘ Asa Refiner of Silver,” ‘ The 
Dignity of Labor,” “ Tae Withered Hand,” 
‘‘The Fortunate Angel,” “The Gospel of 
Certainty,” etc. Tne volume is uniform 
with the three others by the same author: 
‘““The Spirit of the Age,” “ For Christ’s 
Crown,” and ** Tae Golden Passional.”’ 


Thaddeus Stevens. By Samuel W. McOall. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


This volume in the excellent series of 
‘“ Amorican S:iatesmen,’” edited by John T. 
Morse, Jr., is especially interesting and in- 
structive. Taaddeus Stevens was one of the 
most-unique and striking of our public men, 
and he was at the front in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in one of the most important 
epochs in American history. The author 
rightly claims that he was‘‘the unquss- 
tioned leader of the House of Rspresenta- 
tives from Jaly 4, 1861, when it assembled at 
the call of Lincoln, until his death, which 
occurred in 1863,” Stevens was e man of 
rugged virtues, great in hisability and un- 
swerving in his political ideals. Hs was as 
conspicuous a friend of the Negro as Charles 
Suamaer, and would have submitted to mar- 
tyrdom rather than have sacrificed his prin- 
ciples. It is refreshing to follow Represent- 
ative McCall as he presents this colossal 
character. This volume should be read by 
all students of Amsrican history. 





Cross; aud Other Sermons. By 
Wiibur B. Ketcham 


Our New Possessions. Four Books in One. Book 
i— The Philippine islands. Book II — Puerto 
Rico. Book III — Ouba. Book IV — The Hawaiian 
Islands. Elaborateiy Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs and Drawings from all the Oountries in- 
cludedin the Work. By Trumbull White. B. B, 
Russell: Boston. Price, $2. 


Tais is a very interesting and instructive 
volume, carrying to the reader a valuable 
amount of information concerning our new 
possessions. The facts are picturesquely 
stated, and the attractive letter-press and 
numerous fine illustrations impel one to 
eagerly turn the pages until the last one is 
reached. The book is sold by subscription, 
and those engaged in the business will find 
it a quick seller. 

Diet in Illness and Convalescence, 


Worthington Wiuthrop. 
York, Frice, $1.60 


This stout, handsome volume of nearly 
three bundred pages is founded upon “ Diet 
for the Sick,” published by the Harpers in 
1885 As that admirable book is out of print, 
and as there is none which exactly takes its 
place, Mrs. Winthrop has incorporated its 
essential portions in this work, which ia- 
cludes also the later ideas on the science and 
practice of dietetics. Great advance has 
been made in the knowledge of the relation 
of diet to health, and of the alleviating and 
even curative effects of diet in illness, and 
the author makes the necessary additions 
and changes demanded by the intervening 
years. Many of the recipes were taken 
down from the lips of accomplished cooks, 
and have been edited as littie as possible, 
lest their practical value and directness 
should thereby be impaired. A glance at the 
table of contents gives some idea of the rich- 
ness and value of the book, such general 
topics as the following receiving detailed 
treatment : ** Constituents of Food,” *' Di- 
gestion,” ‘* Beverages and Foods,” ‘ Uten- 
eile,” *‘ Diet for Infants,” *‘ Diet in Differ- 


By Alice 
Harper & Brothers: New 
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ent Diseases,” ‘“‘ Receipts for the Sick and 
Convalescent,” with an important ‘“ Ap- 
pendix.” The illustrations add greatly to 
the value of the book, which is an almost 
indispensable adjunct to the home. 

Between Crsar and Jesus. By George D. Her- 


ron, D.D. T. Y. Urowell & Oo: New York and 
Boston. Price, 40 cents. 


This volume contains a series of eight 
lectures delivered in Chicago before crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences. The work ie 
designed to show the relation of the Chris- 
tian conscience to the economic problem and 
the social system. Dr. Herron is intensely 
earnest and his arraignment of modern 
civilization and conventional Christianity as 
responsible for most of the terrible evils that 
crush the vast majority of men, is couched 
in language of burning and indignant 
eloquence. His own creed is short and may 
be almost summed up in ths word “‘ Love.” 
The titles of the lectures will give some idea 
of thetrend of his thought: “The Ethical 
Tragedy of the Economic Problem,” “ ‘fhe 
Social Sacritice of Conscience,” “‘ Public Re- 
sources and Spiritual Liberty,” ‘‘ Christian 
Doctrine and Private Prosperity,” ‘* The 
Conflict of Christ with Civilization,” “* The 
Conflict of Onrist with Caristianity,” ‘‘ Ia- 
dustrial Facts and Social Ideals,” “The 
Victory of Failure.”” Even those who are 
compelled to dissent from Dr, Herron’s 
extreme views have been filled with admira- 
tion for his lofty spirit, his tremsndous zeal, 
his chivalrous presentation of what he con- 
siders the burning truth. Dr. Herron’s best 
work has been put into these lectures and 
they represent the culmination of his 
thought up to the present time. 


Wild Eelin: Her Escapades, Adventures, and 
sitter Sorrows. By Wiliiam Black. Harper & 
Brothers: New York. Price, $1.75. 


‘Wild Kelin” is a picturesque story of 
Scottish life by the late William Black, re- 
minding the reader of “A Daughter of 
Heth” and ‘* Madcap Violet.” Mountain 
and mooriand, hill and fell, burn and brae, 
with the mist lifting or the rain falling, the 
winds blowing and the clouds fiyging — all 
are reproduced in these interesting pages. 
Eelin Macdonald, the heroine, is a sweet, 
capricious, unreasonable sort of girl, who 
has three lovers,and about them the story 
revolves, with many thrilling adventures 
and escapades interwoven. The death of 
the beautiful Eslin makes a pathetic ending. 
a Dg of Life. By William McLennan and 

. Mcliwraita. Harper & Brothers : New York 


7 London. lIilustrated by F. de Myrbach. 
Price, $1.75. 


The story opens with the hero, Hugh 
Mixwell, late of the Pretender’s army, in 
England, an outlaw, in hiding. While in 
disguise in London he accidentally meets the 
wife of his youth whom he has supposed 
dead. In the meantime he has fallen in love 
with the ward of his guardian. Finding 
his pursuers close on his track, he leaves 
England and joins the French army and is 
sent to Canada. He participates in the dif- 
ferent engagements of the French and Eng- 
lish war in Canada, including the famous 
siege of Louisburg. There, after enduring 
great hardships and having many narrow es- 
capes, the woman whom he loves appears, and 
his first wife dying, the story ends witha 
wedding. The book is rather a confusing 
one to read, dealing as it does with both 
sides, some of ths principal characters 
being in the French army and somein the 
English. 

A West Point Wooing, and Other Stories. By 
Clara Louise Buroham. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston and New York. Prive, $1.25. 

The scenes of about halt of the stories in 
this collection are laid at West Point, which 
is synonymous with the U. 8S. Military 
Academy. There is nothing new about 
them. There is the same pretty girl, who 
comes up to the graduating exercises and 
returns with one of the newly graduated 
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cadets as well as a string of army buttons, 
that figures in al! stories of military lite. 
The other haif of the book is composed of 
short stories whose characters never heard 
of West Point. The book is hardly equal to 
some of the author’s longer and earlier 


books. 
A _tendhee k of Com ve Rel = 
H. Kellogg, D 5 A LL. "D., eon to 

She Westminster Press: Philadelphia. 


Dr. Kellogg has earned the right to speak 
on this subject,as he ie by experience and 
study an acknowledged specialist. He has 
put much into little space in this volume. 
His chapters are: “‘ The Classification of Re- 
ligions,”’ “‘ Fandamental Agreements,” “‘ The 
Doctrine of the World- Religions Concerning 
God,” “The Doctrine Concerning Sin,” 
* The Doctrine Regarding Salvation,” “‘ The 
Doctrine Concerning the Future,” “ Prac- 
tical Morals,” “‘ The Relation of the World- 
Rsaligions to Curistianity.” 

Washington’s Farewell Address. With a Pref- 
atory Note by Worthington Chauncey Ford, Editor 


of the Writings of George Weshington. Small, 
Maynard & Oo.: Boston. Price, 60 cents. 


Very much interest has been manifested of 
late in this Farewell Address,and the pub- 
lishers do well to bring it out in such an at- 
tractive form. 

A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. By Ed- 
ward 8. Holden, LL. D. Uentury Co.: New York. 
This book is just what its title implies — 

a primer. It gives a short history of the ori- 

gin of heraldry in general, and several special 
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emblems, and is profusely fllustrated. The 
iliustrations are clear,and the text is con- 
cise and well written. It gives very briefly 
the history of the various American patri- 
otic societies, their requirements for admis- 
sion, and the addresses of their general 
secretaries. It isaconvenient book for per- 
eone interested in that subject. 





Literary Notes 


—— Paul Laurence Danbar, the Negro 
poet, has been seriously ill with pneumonia 
ia New York. 

—— The Appletons report that the sales of 
*‘ David Harum,” by the late Edward Noyes 
Westcott, average nearly 1,500 copies a day. 

— Tae Century will issue three special 
numbers: June, ‘* Out-of-doors Namber; ”’ 
July, “The Story-tellers’ Naumber;” and 
August, “ Midsummer and Travel Number.” 

—-Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury, of New 
Haven, Conn., is receiving subscriptions for 
a@ monument, to be erected to the memory of 
Mes. Martha J. Lamb, author of ‘** Tne His- 
tory of the City of New York,’ and former- 
ly editor of the Magazine of American His- 
tory. 

—— The success of “ Quo Vadis ” may be 
judged by the fact that Mr Curtin, thetrans- 
lator of the book, has been paid $25 000 as 
his share of the profits. 

—— One of the best collections of Kipling’s 
short storks, ‘‘ Many Inventions,” is to have 
a@ new edition. This volume contains * My 
Lord the Elephant,” and was first brought 
out by the Appletons half a dozen years ago. 


—The late William Black was a novelist 
whose fame is temporarily dimmed by the 
greater and lesser lights of the realistic 
scbool. But he will have his reward later. 
His art wes too fine and his theory of life 
too exalted for the world to suffer him or his 
creations to be forgotten. He once said to 
Sir Wemyss Reid: “ We are not all engaged 
in running away with other mens wives. 


There are some of us who are not victims of. 


mental disease or moral deformity. I do 
not even know that anybody of my acquaint- 
ance has committed a murder or a forgery. 
... I preter to write about sane people and 
honest people, and I imagine that they are, 
after all,in a majority in the world.” His 
old friend, the editor of The Speaker, says of 
him: “A more ch.valrous nature than bis I 
have never met with. To reverence goodness 
and purity, to pity and succor the helpless 
and afflicted, and to denounce with whole- 
hearted energy the mean and the base, was 
as natural to him as to draw the breath of 
heaven.” — Congregationalist. 


—— ls it merely a counsel of perfection — 
something too muc: to hope for — that all 
books fresh from the press should show 
clearly by their title- pages whether they are 
iseued forthe first time or not? Publishers 
have still to be brought into line on this 
question — which is really, as we pointed 
out some months ago, of pressing impor- 
tance and, indeed, one of elementary morals. 
Messrs. Macmillan have for a long time add- 
ed bibliographical notes to all their new 
editions, stating bow often and at what dates 
there have been reprints. Messre. Longmans 
also do this now and they also put ‘ Reis- 
gue” boldly cn the title-page. The example 
is one to be followed. It ought to be a well- 
understood rule that books which have al- 
ready come before the public shall not make 
their reappearance as if they were new. This 
is not only in the interest of reviewers (who 
are, of course, supposed to be able to frus- 
trate all such knavish tricks), but in order 
that book-buyers may know exactly what 
they are buying and not be led into purchas- 
ing next winter a Christmas book of the sea- 
son that is just past. — Literature. 
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Magazines 





—— The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for May are a 
series of illustrated biographical sketches of 
the membars of the American delegation to 
the approaching Peace Conference at The 
Hague; an article on ‘The Scandinavian 
Contention,” by Julius Moritz:n; a review 
of the international law points involved in 
the war with Spain, by Prof. John Bassett 
Moore, secretary and counsel of the Amer- 
ican Peace Commission at Paris; a study of 
the new San Francisco charter, by Albert 
Shaw; an account of Mayor Quincy’s admin- 
istration of Boston, by George E. Hooker; 
and an illustrated forecast of the great con- 
ventions and other gatherings of 1899. The 
editorial department, ‘‘ The Progress of the 
World,” discusses recent municipal elections 
of importance, the Samoan difficulty, and 
other topics of the month. (ksview of Re- 
views Co.: New York.) 


— President Warren’s contribution in 
the May-June Methodist Review on “ Cur- 
rent Biblical Discussions — the Proper Atti- 
tude of Theological Faculties with Respect 
to Them,” will give character to this num- 
ber and attract general and marked atten- 
tion,as its importance demands. Special 
editorial notice is given to this article in our 
columns this week. There are other inter- 
esting and pertinent papers, particularly 
“The Constructive Value of History and 
Science,’ by Prof. A.C. Armstrong of Wes- 
leyan University; “‘ Carlyle, Tennyson and 
Browning on the Future Life,’’ by Rev. R. S. 
Ingraham; ‘* William Morris — Poet, Social- 
ist,and Master of Many Crafts,” by Rev. 
J.B. Kenyon, Litt. D. The other depart- 
ments of the Review are well sustained. 
(Eaton & Mains: New York.) 


— Tne near approach of the Peace Con- 
ference at Tae Hagus gives special interest 
to the contribution in the Contemporary 
Review tor May by the Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, M. P., on *‘ The Approaching Con- 
ference.’’ This able writer believes in the 
sincerity of the Czar, and writes in candid 
and gracious spirit, but cannot conceal his 
doubts as to any practical good to result 
from the Conference. *‘ Imperialism in the 
United States,’”’ by Goldwin Smith, isa char- 
acteristically pungent paper. ‘“ Finland and 
the Czar” is particularly pertinent, as is also 
“The Evangelical Movement among the 
French Clergy.”” ‘‘ Habitual Inebriates,” by 
Thomas Holmes, and ‘‘ Sir Robert Peel,” by 
Augustine Birrell, M. P., are suggestive and 
critical. (Leonard Scott Publication Co.: 
N:zw York.) 


—‘* Princess Nadine,” by Christian Reid, 
the complete novel in the May Lippincott’s, 
will interest all lovers of romance. In addi- 
tion to the novel there is a scholarly ** Rs- 
view of the Philippine Question,” by John 
Foster Kirk, and a character sketch of 
“ Philippe de Comines,”’ by Emily Stone 
W hitely, tollowed by papers on ‘“‘ The Amer- 
ican Fondness for Movements,” by Edward 
Leigh Fell, and *‘ Democracy and Suffrage,” 
by M. L.8. The poetry of the month is con- 
tributed by Clarence Urmy, Edward Wiibur 
Mason, and Wilbur Larremore. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.: Philadelphia.) 


——A notable article in the May McClure s 
is that upon ** Theodore Roosevelt,Governor,”’ 
by J. Lincoln Steffens. A new and fuller 
view of Admiral Dewey is given by Oscar 
King Davis’ “‘ Stories of Admiral Dewey,’’ 
Mr. Davis writing from his own personal 
knowledge acquired as Manila correspond- 
ent of the New York Sun. Ray S:aunard 
Baker gives a populer exposition of D:. Tt. J. 
J. See’s new theory under the caption, ** [ae 
Origin of the Sun and Planets.” A novel of 
American life, entitled, “ The Gentleman 
from {ndiana,’”’ by a new writer, Mr. Booth 
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Tarkington, ls begun this month. There is 
ashort story by Kipling,a paper by C :arles 
Dana Gibson relating personal experiences 
in Egypt, railroad story by John A Hill, 
end a collection of new reminiscences of 
Lincoln by Miss Ida M. Tarbell — “ Lincoln's 
Search fora Man.” (S.8. McC.ure Co.: New 
York.) 


—— What to Eat for May, with its milk- 
maid cover,and the green and violet ink 
used so lavishly intype and illustration, is 
quite suggestive of spring days out of doors 
among the cowslips and violets. As usual, 
the pages of this unique magazine are read- 
able and suggestive, some of the topics be- 
ing : * Meals on Ocean Steamers,” “ The Hy- 
giene of Greens,” ‘‘ Macaroni with Oysters,” 
** Cake and Complications,” “‘ Domestic Sci- 
ence — University of Minnesota,” ‘‘ How to 
Make Delicious Bread.” (Pierce & Pierce: 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 


—— Leading contributions in the Amer- 
ican Kitchen Magazine tor May are: “ The 
Present Status of Domestic Economy and 
Housshold Economics,” by Ellen H. Rich- 
ards; “Some Ways of S:rving Fish,” by 
Auna Barrows; and “ Food for Children,”’ 
by Anna V. Miller. There is besides a large 
amount of suggestive misc llany, with test- 
ed recipes and ‘‘ Menus for May.” (Home 
Science Publishing ©o.: 435 Tremont 8t., 
Boston.) 


—— Inthe May Donahoe’s Magazine there 
is a finely illustrated article by James W. 
Clarkson upon “‘ Memorial Day.” Ernest 
Lagarde, LL. D., opens the number with a 
paper upon “‘ The President and his Advis- 
ers.”” John De Morgan tells us about “ Gu- 
tenberg and the lavention of Printing,” and 
Wiiliam Peard relates ‘“‘ Reminiscences of 
the Civil War.” ‘ Daniel Maclise, his Lite 
and Works,” finds pleasing biographical! de- 
scription in Robert M. Sillard’s illustrated 
article. There are, besides, stories and 
poems. (Donahoe’s Magazine Uo.: 611 Wash- 
ington St., Boston.) 

—— He who reads Littell’s Living Age trom 
week to week is securing a libera: education 
and keeping abreast of the choicest literary 
output in English, American and foreign 
periodicals. Take, for instance, the issue for 
May 20. Here we find André Bellessort’s de- 
scription of ‘‘A Week in the Philippines,” 
translated for the Living Age trom the Revue 
des Deux Mondes ; *‘ Socialists in the Kastern 
Alps,” translated from the Deutsche Revue 
by Mary J. Safford; ‘‘ Servants and Served,” 
from the Vontemporary Review; ‘“‘ The Men- 
elik Myth,” from the Nineteenth Century ; 
“A Tale of the Great Famine,” from Mac 
millan'’s Magazine ; ‘“‘ The Choice of 4t!as,” 
from the Spectator ; “ Suite,” trom tne Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine; “Tennyson and the 
Birds,” from the Saturday Review ; * Cente- 
parians,’” from the Speaker; and ‘A Fore- 
taste,” from the Sunday Magazine. Every 
week the riches of these or other lesding 
magazines and reviews, such as Blackwood s, 
New Oentury Review, Atheneum, Temple 
Bar, Academy, Fortnightiy Review, Cham- 
bers Journal, Cornhiti Magazine, etc., are 
drawn upon forthe pages of tnis unrivaled 


eclectic. (Living Age Company: Boston.) 
How’s This! 
We offer One Handred Dollars Reward for any 


case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Catarrh Cure. 


Hall's 


F.J.CHENEY &Co, Props., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F.J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him pertectly 
honorable ia al! business transactions and finan 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. P 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 


WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system 


Price, 75c. per bottle. 
Druggists. 


} Sold by al 
Testimonials free. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL FACTOR 
IN REVIVALS 
REV. J. D. PICKLES, PH. D. 


(Read before the Boston Evangelical Alliance on 
May 15.) 


NEED pot stop in the presence of 

preachers to define what is meant by 
“the supernatural factor.” You recognize it 
at once—the Holy Ghost. Walking years 
ago up and down the platform at Bruns- 
wick, waiting fora change of trains, I fell 
into conversation with a leading Congrega- 
tional clergyman of New England, and nat- 
urally our talk centered about religious 
matters and events then transpiring. We 
spoke of the theology of the day and of the 
evident trend towards what was then ex- 
pressed by the term Christocentric. He 
expressed the belief that the future thought 
of the church would gather ubout the Holy 
Spirit, and that, inasense and to a degree 
not then apprehended, the place and power 
ot the Holy Ghost would be emphasized and 
His leadership recognized in the various 
fanctions of the church of God. Of course 
He has been recognized and accredited in 
the treatises and works on theology as these 
systems of theological truth have been set 
forth by the writers and theologians of the 
church, but in the practical hand-to-hand 
work of Christian forces, it seems to me 
that since the day of Pentecost and the 
brief years covered by the Apostolate, there 
has been more or less of failure to utilize the 
personality and transcendent energies of the 
Divine Spirit. We have tolerably clear 
ideas of God the Father and of the Son, of 
their personality, of their attributes, of 
their varying relations to creation, prov- 
idence, divine government, and of redemp 
tion; but when we seek to place in clear 
outline the third person of the adorable 
Trinity, confusion of thought too frequent 
ly ensues. We find ourselves dealing ip 
vagueness and mist. We think of and 
speak of the Holy Ghost asa sort of emana 
tion or influence coming forth from God 
the Father and the Son; as a kind of atmos- 
phere, an intangible something, which is to 
envelop us and by some kind of impersona: 
influences move us to service and comfort us 
in sorrow. We speak frequently of the 
Holy Spirit as *‘it,” and pray that “it” 
may fall apon us, that we may be encour- 
azed by ‘ it,’’ that “it”? may strengthen 
us in our service. 

This is wholly contrary to New Testament 
teaching. There we have personality 
strongly insisted upon. All the attributes of 
Deity are ascribed to Him — “ He is spoken 
of there as the Oreating Spirit, the Preserv- 
ing Spirit, the Destroying Spirit.” It is His 
presence in the prophets that gives them the 
messages they transmit to men—‘“ holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.’’ Jesus placed particular 
honor on the Holy Ghost, declaring it was 
expedient that He Himself should go away 
that the Holy Ghost should come; that 
when He should come, He would guide them 
into all truth; and so absolutely necessary 
was His presence that Jesus bade His dis- 
ciples not to Jeave Jerusalem until the 
Holy Ghost should be sent upon them. 
And then open the Acts of the Apostles, 
and note how at once the Holy Ghost 
becomes the leader of the forces of 
the new faith; how the Apostles recog- 
nize the reality of His presence. The Book 
of the Asts could be called with far greater 
propriety the Book of the Holy Ghost. It is 
He who changes defeat into victory; it is He 
who transforms Peter from the cowardly 
denier to the fearless advocate; it is He who 
gives energy and power and _ invincible 
speech to Stephen; it is He who sends Paul, 
a burning, blazing meteor, from one end of 
the Roman world totbe other. These men 
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were constantly saying, “It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost,” ‘ The Holy Ghost said,” 
—as thoagh He were visibly, physically, 
present. He was as real to them as it was 
possible for anything to be real. The 
church must get back to that same reality, 
to the same positiveness of testimony, to 
the same divine unction, transforming, il- 
luminating, empowering, a fire- baptized 
membership, and then Pentecostal days will 
be multiplied and perpetuated. 

This supernatural factor in revivals is de- 
manded because a supernatural work is to be 
done. No mere human power can give sight 
to the man born blind, or hearing to him 
whose organs have beeu destroyed, or life to 
the dead body. A Deity alone can raise the 
dead. And in the work of revivals it is this 
kind of work that is to be done. Men’s eyes 
are blinded by the god of this world; men’s 
ears are dulled by the babel of human voices; 
men are dead in trespasses and sins, and 
nothing but the voice of Almighty God can 
rouse them and bring them to apiritual and 
eternal life. Hence God says, ‘It is not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit,’ 
that these results can be achieved. It was 
because of this that Jesus said, “‘ Ye shall re- 
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ceive power, the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you. And ye shali be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea,and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth,” thus linking ina living fellow- 
ship all generations of Christian witnesses 
to the end of time. This is the peculiar 
glory of this dispensation; these Christian 
ages are the field of the Holy Ghost’s energy. 
He is “to convict the world of sin, of right- 
eousness and of judgment.” But He does 
this through appropriate instrumentalities. 
He sometimes illuminates, vitalizes and ap- 
plies (1) the Bible to awaken, make penitent 
and regenerate the heart, as witnessed most 
remarkably in the cases of St. Augustine and 
in recent days of the Japanese apostle, 
Joseph Neesima. Sometimes (2) the songs 
and prayers of the sanctuary are the vehicle 
of God’s messages to the soul; and then again 
(3) the quiet, thoughtful hours of the Holy 
Sabbath, with its sacred memories of child- 
hood, open the fountains of tenderness and 
tears. But, chiefly, the Holy Ghost operates 
through (4) saved and sanctified personal- 
ities, through men who themselves have re- 
alized the grace and power of God. Jerus 
walking on the shores of the Sea of Galilee 
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DWELLING house in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
years ago, has always been painted 


with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 


There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 


any kind in the paint. 


Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 


Those in 


margin are genuine, and made by “old 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; alsa 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


itteburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
*ittsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Cincinnati. 
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SOUTHERN ‘iii can! 
SHIPMAN . 
COLLIER Be sure the brand is right. 
— St. Loui 
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SOUTHERN Dutch process.” 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY FREE 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
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Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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Will find below a few salient reasons why they should select for 
their 1899 mounts THE 


Shorting bgepole 


* BUILT LIKE A WATCH- 


makes. 
It contains no * a | 


ery part is manufacture 


Its features of construction are distinctively its own, and not to be found in any other 


made” parts, such as are used in the rank and file, but each and ev- 
from the crude material right in the Sterling factory. 


ts construction has not been cheapened, but is GUARANTEED to be the equal in material, 
finish and workmanship as when it sold for $125.00. 
It is the only American bicycle using the celebrated Mannesmann spiral fibre tubing, im- 


ported from abroad. 


It is not a re-hash of old models, but is radically changed. 
It represents the highest type of construction without a single cheap feature. 
Its equipment is high grade only, giving a large range of options on tires, saddles, chains 


and pedals. 


It has a broad gage guarantee, indefinitely protecting defects. 

It does not spend half the riding season in the repair shop. 

It is known to every wheelman as honestly built, up-to-date and handsome, strong and 
rigid, but light running and with remarkable responsiveness. ’ 

It runs as well at the end of two or three years as when it was new. 

Its Chainless Model is the only one made having interchangeable rear bevels, giving the 

owner two widely different gears at pleasure. 

If more reasons are desired they will be cheerfully furnished. 

A postal addressed to the factory or to the local agent will secure a free catalogue showing 
details of construction, and illustrating the various models of Chain, Chainless and Tandem 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


types. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
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called Peter and John from their nets and 
said, “‘ Follow Me, and I will make you fish- 
ers of men.” He took them, kept them with 
Him for three years, trained them by oral 
teaching, by mighty deeds and still mightier 
fellowship, and yet for all that they were 
not ready for service. One thing more was 
needed. ‘“ Behold,” He says, “‘I send the 
promise of My Father upon you.” What 
was that promise? In the midst of the ex- 
traordinary scenes of the Day of Pentecost 
Peter explains it when he declares, ‘“ These 
are not drunken, . . . but this is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel: And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see 
visions and your old men shall dream 
dreams.”’ 

It is through consecrated, cleansed, spirit- 
filled men and women that revivals— genuine, 
Holy- Ghost, epoch-making revivals — are to 
be enjoyed. There is a pseudo-revival abroad 
in the church that is of the earth earthy. It 
is ecclesiastical, professional, mechanical, 
manufactured; wrought in the forge of 
human appliances; “gotten up” by a series 
of shrewd manipulations of purely earthly 
forces — the public press, the printed page 
with sensational headlines scattered indus- 
triously through the community, the per- 
sonal photographs on bulletin boards and in 
show windows and sold in the church vesti- 
bules for the benefit of the revivalist. Away 
with all such surface, hay, wood, and stubble 
building! The building must be of gold and 
silver and precious stones if it is to stand 
the test of the coming fires. Thank God! 
such building is not rare. The wonderful 
scenes of the Edwards and Tennant and 
Wesley revivals of the last certury,of the 
573 and of the earlier days of Moody in this 
century, and of the mighty work now going 
on in India where literally tens of thousands 
“are turning from dumb idols to serve the 
living and true God,” where Bishop Tho- 
burn says there are 50,000 heathen waiting 
Christian recognition — these are tokens, 


samples, specimens, of the supernatural fac- 


tor in revivals of religion. 

Brethren, I know of no other way than a 
straight march back to Pentecost, and the 
tarrying in our spiritual Jerusalem till we are 
endued with power from on high. Revivals 
which are revivals will not come by artistic 
singing, by stately rhetoric, by reasoned 
argument or iptoned service. These are all 
well in their place, but a revival after God’s 
fashion is a soul-to-soul grasp for spiritual 
conquest, a hand-to-hand struggle for the 
possession of a human being, a Titanic battle 
ot spiritual forces, and no mere human 
energy can measure to the occasion. We 
must be supernatural men if we are to do 
supernatural work. God must lay His hand 
apon us. We must meet Him at the burning 
bush or the cavern’s mouth, or, as Isaiah, in 
the divinely filled temple, or in some upper 
room, where rushing wind and tongues of 
flame will signalizs His presence, and from 
which, cleansed, filled, empowered, we shall 
go forth “ mighty through God to the pull- 
ing down of strongholds,” and, still might- 
ier, in building up in the hearts of men and 
in the institutions of the race the kingdom 
of God. Are there any apostolic men here this 
morning ? Has Pentecost ever come to our 
hearts? Has our as “ the supernat- 
ural factor’’ init? These are the burning 
questions of today; not the higher criticism 
or the lower criticism; not the historic epis- 
copate or the apostolic succession; but, 
: having believed, did ye receive the Holy 
Ghost ?” 


Boston, Mass. 


— Rev. F. J. Hjresa, pastor of the First 
Bohemian Methoaist Oo Charch, Chi- 
cago, the editor of a Methodist Bohemian 

per, and the first Bohemian Methodist 

piscopal minister ever ordained, died re- 
cently in Chicago, aged 46 years. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY THANK 
OFFERING 


Initial Recommendations 


N order promptly and efficiently to ini- 

tiate the work committed to its hands, 

the Twentieth Century Thank Offering Com- 

mission of the New England Uonference re- 

spectfully presents to the ministers and lay- 

men of the Conference the following recom- 
mendations: — 

I. That, in gratitude for nineteen cent- 
uries of Christ’s blessed and widening reign, 
and in preparation for the twentieth, each 
pastoral charge engage in earnest and per- 
sistent effort to enlist in Christian service, 
within the three years dating from the 
watch-night service of 1898-’99, new converts 
in numbers at least equal to the membership 
of the same charge on the first day of Janua- 
ry, 1899. It will be observed that this is pro- 
posing nothing extravagant — in fact, noth- 
ing more than that in each parish each pres- 
ent member win one new probationary mem- 
ber in the course of the three years. 

If. That withoat attempting any special 
organization of these probationers, each pas- 
tor, week by week, record, or cause them to 
record, their names and residences in a dis- 
tinct register, using for this purpose a stout 
memorial book edapted for permanent pres- 
ervation. 

Ill. That, to promote the success of this 
movement, it be given a prominent place in 
the social religious meetings of the church, 
and that special Century prayer-meetings be 
held as often as may be found practicable. 
In this work the official members of the 
church, the officers and teachers of the Sun- 
day-schoo!l, and the officers of the Epworth 
League should unite in heartiest co-opera- 
tion. 

IV. That every pastoral charge further 
plan to lay upon God’s altar before the close 
of the three years, as a material thank: offer- 
ing for the past, and as a necessary equip- 
ment for the future, spontaneous gifts of sil- 
ver and gold, amounting in the aggregate, as 
a minimum, to as many eagles as the charge 
had full members on the first day of Janua- 
ry, 1899. In soliciting these gifts care should 
be taken to impress upon the people the fact 
that all these thank-offerings should be over 
and above all ordinary contributions to the 
regular benevolences of the church; and also 
that they should be joyful freewill offerings 
made according to ability,and not accord- 
ing to any per capita apportionment. 

V. Inasmuch as in accordance with the 
suggestion of our Bisbops, and of the Gen- 
eral Thank Offering Commission, all donors 
are to be encouraged to designate among 
certain selected purposes the ones to which 
they desire their gifts to be applied, every 
pastor and other person appointed to render 
service in connection with the Thank Offer- 
ing movement is urgently recommended to 
begin at the earliest practicable moment the 
circulation of appropriate documents re- 
specting the educational institutions anc 
other interests in whose behalf offerings are 
later to be solicited, so that a full knowledge 
of existing needs may prompt to greater 
generosity and to a wise direction of the 
gifts. 

VI. In stating to congregations the ob- 
jects for which thank-offerings are to be so- 
licited, we recommend that pastors and 
others employ the language used by the Gen- 
eral Thank Offering Commission, and ap- 
proved by our Annual Conference. This 
reads as follows: — 

“Gifts made by our people exclusively for the 
permanent endowment of any forms of church 
work now existing (but not for their current 
support), for the founding and permanent en- 
dowmeut of new forms of church work. In other 
words, endowments and special gifts (a) for edu- 
cavion as represented either by particular schools 
in this country and in foreign lands, or by a gen- 
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eral educational fund for the aid of needy schools; 
(6) for charitable and philanthropic work; 
(ec) for endowment funds for city evangelization; 
(d) for invested funds for the support of Confer- 
ence claimants; (¢) for the payment of debts on 
our various kinds of church property.” 

VIL. With respect to the particular edu- 
cational institutions for which special appeal 
is to be made in connection with the Thank 
Offering movement, we recommend that pas- 
tors and all persons appointed on the differ- 
ent commissions aim to develop in the per- 
sons appealed to such interest and preference 
as may already exist, rather than to try to 
supplant them by newsuggestions. Accord- 
ingly, to persons interested solely, or mainly, 
in ministerial education, it will be wise to 
present the needs and possibilities of our 
School of Theology; to others interested in 
collegiate training, the noble record and 
pressing needs of our universities at Middle- 
town and Boston should be emphasized; 
while to those who from personal experience, 
or from lack of it, are impressed by the ad- 
vantages of academic education, as carried 
on by means of the religious school, a study 
of the work and possibilities of Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham shoald be earnestly 
commended. 

To those whose interest, extending beyond 
our own land, is directed to educational 
work in connection with foreign mission 
fields, the needs and opportunities of the 
Theological Seminary at Bareilly and the 
Harriet Warren Memorial College at Luck- 
now may be presented with especial em- 
phasis, since the latter bears the name of a 
leader whose memory New England Meth- 
odists delight to cherish, and both are with- 
in the bounds of the India Mission founded 
by our honored Dr. William Butler. 

Vill. Among the other objects of benev- 
olence properly within the limits fixed by 
the General Thank Offering Commission, we 
would recommend the following as having 
peculiar claims upon the churches of our 
Conference: — 

1. The endowment or building fund for 
the Medical Mission work of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the New Eng- 
land Conference. 

2. The endowment or building fund tor 
the Hospital or other work of the New Eng- 
land Dsaaconess Home and Training School. 

3. The endowment or building funds of 
the Boston Missionary and Church Exten- 
sion Society, and of similar societies within 
our borders. 

4. The permanent fund of the Preachers’ 





GRAPE-NUTS 


A New and Highly Nutritious Food 

The odd sounding name is used to desig- 
nate a peculiar food, made not exactly in the 
shape of nuts, but having a pleasant, nutty 
flavor and crisp brittleness that makes it a 
charming favorite with the palate. 

Ot yet more value than the taste is the 
food value of Grape-Nuts. ‘They are largely 
composed of Graps-Sugar (your dictionary 
can tell you about that) and those who ase 
them will find the morning meal hae not 
only been pleasant, but has been quickly and 
easily digested; for grape-sugar is an article 
produced in the human body at one stage of 
the digestion of food, and is at once ready 
for transformation into good healthy blood 
and nourishment. 

It should not be understood that the 
grape-sugar,of which Grape-Nuts is made, 
has been produced in the human body. But 
this grape-sugar is made by much the same 
process as the body employs, and is pro- 
duced by natural treatment of grains with- 
out any foreign substance whatever. it is 
made by the Postum Uereal Oo., at Battle 
Creek, Mich. The result is perhaps the most 
highly nutritious food ever produced. 

Grocers sell Grape-Nuts. 
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Aid Society of the New England Confer- 
ence. 
6. 
erty. 
Special attention is called to the necessity 
of giving the correct legal title of all bene- 
fictary institutions when legal documents are 

executed. 

1X. it is recommended that every pastor 
report quurterly to the secretary of the Uon- 
ference Commission tbe number of persons 
received as probationers, and also all gifts 
entitled under the rules of the General Com- 
mission to count as Twentieth Cantury 
Thank Offerings, filing a duplicate of this 
report with his own quarterly conference for 
careful permanent preservation. The first of 
these reports should cover the whole period 
since Jan. 1, 1899. Prompt action should 
likewise be takeu to open the Memorial 
Register with the names of all probationers 
received since that date. 

X. Finally, it is recommended that at the 
morning service on the first Sunday in June, 
each pastor within the bounds of the New 
England Conterence present to the members 
of his church the appeal of the Bishops for 
the Twentieth Century Thank Offering, with 
the recommendations above recited, and that 
he earnestly request of all their active and 
prayerful co-operation in this world-wide 
movement for the greater glory of God and 
the early triumph of His kingdom. |The 
Bishops’ Appeal was published in ZI10ON’s 
HERALD in the issue of March 1, 1899, — 
Editor ZION’s HERALD. | 


The payment of debts on church prop- 


Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, President William 
F. Warren, Rev. William Rice Newhall, 
D. D., Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, 
Mrs. Sarah G. Jacobs, Mrs. Isabella W. 
Cushing, Mrs. Harriet 5S. Smith, Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton, D. D., Prof. Samuel F. Upham, 
D. D. 

Boston District — Rev. Joseph H. Mansfield, 
D. D., Rev. W. T. Perrin, Ph. D., George E. 
Atwood. 

Cambridge District — Rev. George F. Eaton, 
D.D., Rev. George 8. Batters, 8. T. B., Hon. 
Alden Speare. 

Lynn District — Rev. E. R. Thorudike, D. D., 
Rsv. Dillon Bronson, 8. T. D., Chas. R. 
Magee. 

Springfield District — Rey. J. O. Knowlés, 
D. D., Rev. Chas. F. Rice, D. D., Bradley 
D. Rising. 


Members N. EB. Conf. Thank- Offering Com. 


A GREAT SUCCESS 


One of the most remarkable and quickest 
of returns from advertising is afforded in the 
case of the Uneeda Biscuit, the advertising 
of which was in the hands of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, of Philadelphia. 

Early last fallthe manufacturers arranged 
with Ayer & Son to place about $100,000 in 
advertising, it being stipulated that public 
ity should not begin until the new year. 

In this incredibly short time orders for the 
biscuits have come in so rapidly that ten 
days ago the company was behind 480,000 
packages on its New York business alone. 

Reasons for this extraordinary resalt may 
be seen in part. In the first place the biscuit 
was better than other goods selling for the 
same money. It is put up in an attractive 
and unique air-tight package. Good goods 
are a prerequisite to success of this kind. 

Then Ayer & Son did their part of the 
work admirably. They selected newspapers 
which their past experience told them would 
be likely to bring good results. 

The success of the work is something 
epochal in advertising. in this case there 
was no waiting and the results have been 
overwhelming in their magnitude, — News- 
paper Maker, April 6, 1899. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


{All items of church rews for Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Lynn Districts «bould be sent here- 
after to Rev. T. Corwin Watkins, D. D., 20 Lincoln 
St., Lynn, Dr. Watkins having been appointed 
corres pondent for these three districts | 

Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— The order of the 
day was a symposium on the question, *‘ Is Meth- 
odism Declining in New England?” Rev. A. P. 
Sharp, of Somerville, read a carefully prepared 
paper on New England membership statistics 
for the last fifty years. There had been an 
annual average gain of 2.456 in membership, but 
a total loss of 499,000 probationers in the half- 
century, or 76 per cent. of the whole. The 
remedy, he thought, was better care of the con- 
verts. He stated that where pastors remained 
for two years after great revivals the average loss 
of probationers was only 41 per cent. of the 
whole. Dr. Curnick stated that some of the 
causes of decline were, destructive criticism, 
failure to preach eternal punishment, pleasure- 
seeking on the Sabbath, and general worldliness. 
The remedy was with the preachers themselves, 
who, with a passion for souls, should preach the 
plain Gospel. Rev. J. E. Robins, of New Hamp- 
shire, defended his own Conference and State 
against recent utterances as to the religious 
condition of the veople, giving illustrations and 
statistics. Thediscussion will be continued in 
two weeks, with addresses by Dr. Galbraith, Dr. 
Dorchester, and others. The Veterans’ Associa- 
tion of the New England Conference will have 
charge of the meeting next Monday. A male 
quartet will render patriotic selections, and Drs. 
Greene, Crawford, Kendig, Profs. Chapman and 
Huntington, and possibly others, will give per- 
sonal reminiscences of the war. Rev. Seth C. 
Cary has charge of the program. 


Boston District 


Boston, People’s Temple. — The new pastor, Rev. 
L. H. Dorchester, is receiving a hearty welcome 
and loyal support. A!ready a general feeling of 
hopefulness concerning his pastorate prevails. 
The preaching services and week-night meetings 
are well attended. The pastor and family will 
this week move into the parsonage, which has 
been thoroughly renovated and repaired. 

City Point, South Boston. — Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Thurston received a hearty reception, May 3. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Rev. R. L. 
Greene, D. D., sev. William Full, J. B. Johnson, 
president of the Epworth League, and Miss 
Mary Taylor, president of the Junior League. 
To these addresses both Mr.and Mrs. Thurston 
made suitable response. 


Boston, Winthrop St. — On Wednesday evening, 
May 17, the pastor, Rev. George Skene, D. D., and 
official members of this church, with their wives, 
gave a reception to the members of the congre- 
gation. Choice music was rendered by the 
church quartet. Mr. C. G. Beal spoke a few 
words of welcome, and called the roll of church 
members. No speeches were made, but a gen- 
uine social good time was enjoyed by the great 
company of young and old. It was an occasion 
to be remembered with delight. Cook, the well- 
known caterer, served refreshments. The mem- 
bership of this church is nowabout 400, nearly 
300 names having been “ counted out” during 
the past year. The financial, social and spirit- 
ual condition of the church is healthy and hope- 
ful. 

St. Andrew's, Jamaica Piain. — May 16-21 was 
observed as Jubilee week. On Tuesday the 
young men’s Clerical Club met,and Revs. Geo. 
F. Durgin and M. B. Pratt conducted a meeting 
in the evening. On Wednesday night the lay- 
men had things in charge. George F. Washburn 
presided, and distinguished laymen gave ad- 
dresses: Dr. Jacobs spoke on *‘ The Opportunity 
of the Small Church;’’ Hon. E. H. Dunn on, 
‘What Does Methodism Owe to the Smal! 
Churches?” Mayor Dean, of Malden, on “ The 
Connectionual Spirit of Methodism; ”’ and Repre- 
sentative James Hunt, of Worcester, on “ Help- 
ing the Small Churches.”’ George E. Atwood 
was also present and responded in a fitting way. 
The matter of raising money wastakenup. The 
treasurer's report showed a deficit of $1,200. Mr. 
Washburn, in a very pleasing and masterly way 
as though he had always been accustomed to it, 
made the appeal and soon secured the entire 
amount. The audience then adjourned to the 
vestry, where refreshments were served, after 
which a look was taken at the parsonage. Mr. 
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Washburn and the visiting brethen wil) always 
have a large placein the affections of the peo- 
ple ot St. Andrew’s. The clergymen present 
were Revs. C. A. Crane, F. E. E. Hamilton, C. a. 
Stackpole, J. P. West, G. R. Grose, J. A. Stubbs, 
and J. D. Pickles. The visiting laymen and min- 
isterial brethren all gave generous subscrip- 
tions. Thursday night was given to the Epworth 
League, and Rev. J. P. West and the pastor, Rev. 
H. P. Rankin, spoke. On Friday night Rev. 
Ernest B. Lavelette gave a missionary address. 
On May 28 Dr. Bates will begin a week’s pente- 
costal meetings, in which services Egleston 
Square will unite. 


East Douglas. — The little Methodist Church 
in East Douglas sustained an inestimable loss, 
on May 17, when John C. Hammond received his 
discharge from all earthly duties, and passed to 
be with his Lord and Master. He wasfor many 
years a general insurance agent for several of 
the strong companies,and in going about his 
business greatly endeared himseif to a very large 
circle of friends, who loved him forthe beauti- 
ful Christian character he possessed. His loss 
is felt not only by the church, but by the entire 
town; and the best memorial of ** Uncle John,” 
as he was familiarly called, is the memory of his 
long life of kind deeds and his strong Christian 
life. 

Cambridge District 


Cambridge, Grace.— A very cordial and en- 
thusiastic reception was given Rev. O. W. Hutch- 
inson the other evening in the vestry, which was 
beautifully decorated with flags and bunting. 
An orchestra discoursed music during the even- 
ing. Appropriate addresses were wade by rep- 
resentatives of the official board, Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and the Epworth League, under whose 
general auspices the reception was given. A 
handsome bouquet was presented Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. Mr.and Mrs. Sullivan assisted the pastor 
and wife to receive, the people being presented 
by ushers chosen from the League. 

First Church, Somerville. — An event of unusual 
interest took place at this church, Sunday even- 
ing, May 21, when Rev. 8. 8S. Cummings preached 
& sermon commemorative of his 85th birtnday. 
“* Father ’ Cummings was born in Greene, Maine, 
May 22, 1814. His mother died when he was 
eighteen months old and his father when he was 
only five. He commenced to preach in 1839, and 
has been connected with the Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and New England Southern Conferences. 
For more than thirty years he has worked in the 
interests of the Little Wanderers’ Home, and the 
snecess that has attended his faithful labors with 
this institution is known all over the land. His 
text on Sunday evepving was,‘* What is your life ?’’ 
(James 4:14.) He preached with a good deal of 
vigor and his voice could be heard distinctly in 
every part of the large church. He elosed with 
& most tender appeal to the unconverted to seek 
the Saviour. At the close of the service a large 
number came up to congratulate Father Cum- 
mings and to express their affection for this 
faithful preacher of the Gospel. 

Somerville, Broadway Church. — This church 
gave their pastor, Rev. N. B. Fisk, and family a 
cordial reception on Wednesday evening, May 
10. The church was tastefully decorated. The 
official board, the Ladies’ Aid and the Epworth 
League joined in making it adelightful occasion. 
Excellent music was furnished by a quartet. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Geo. F. Durgin, Rev. 
Mr. Day of the Baptist Church, Rey. Mr. Noyes 
of the Congregational Church, Mr. Dodge of the 
First M. E. Church, and Mr. Geo. T. Clanedge of 
the Broadway Church. Mr. E. F. Stone presided, 
and read letters of regret from Rev. Geo. S. But- 
ters, Rev. A. P. Sharp, and Rev. Mr. Levett of the 
Congregational Church. Mr. Fisk suitably re- 
sponded. Mrs. Fisk was presented with a beau- 
tiful bouquet. Ice cream and cake were served to 


the large company present. The work opens au- 
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spiciously. Three were received on probation 
and three by letter, Sunday, May 7. 

Pitchburg, First Church.—Sunday morning, 
April 30, the matter of finances for the coming 
year was presented, and in a short time enough 
money was pledged to practically cover the 
expenses for the year,in addition to what will 
be received from the pew rentals and loose 
collections. May 4,a reception was given to the 
pastor, Rev. W. G. Richardson, and family. 
Words of welcome were spoken by Mr. J. H. 
Potter, and both Mr. and Mrs. Richardson 
responded. Rev. L. W. Adams, the new pastor 
at West Fitchburg, was also introduced. Four 
mew members were received into the official 
board this year, and they were alvo included in 
the reception. The new members were addressed 
by Mr. Charles Oliver, one of the older members 
of the board, after which they took their places 
with the other members inthe altar,and were 
addressed by the pastor. The Ladies’ Parsonage 
Society held a birthday party, May 18. A salad 
Supper was served,an excellent entertainment 
provided, and the birthday bags received. E. N. 
Choate furnished a complete surprise by reading 
a letter which he had just received from a gener- 
ous benefactor, a member of another church in 
this city, enclosing a check for $500, one-half to 
be used on the parsonage debt and the other half 
applied toward the running expenses of the 
church. On _ several previous occasions the 
church has been very generously remembered by 
this same lady. The Epyorth League anniver- 
sary was celebrated May 14. The pastor preached 
an appropriate sermon in the morning,and the 
regular anniversary program was given in the 
evening, with addresses by the members of the 
local chapter and a fraternal address from the 
Y.P.8.C.E. Speaker John L. Bates gave the 
Principal address at the Y. M. ©. A. banquet, 
May 15. This is the second time he has addressed 
Fitchburg audiences this season. 


Marlboro.— The new pastor, Rev. F. T. Pome- 
roy, is meeting with a hearty welcome, and is 
making a favorable impression. On Monday 
evening, May 15, the young people tendered the 
pastor and his wife a reception, which was 
largely attended, including the various pastors 
of the city. The words of welcome were hearty 
and generous. 

Clinton. — The new yearopens well. Five men, 
including a native each of Wales, Italy and Ire- 
land, have been received on probation,and a 
man and his wife received into full membership 
from prob «tion. 
has been taken, and will equal the apportion- 
ment. The pastor, Rev. A. M. Osgood, on May 14, 
conducted service, assisted by an interpreter, 
with about twenty-five Italians who are working 
on the Wachusett Reservoir, and at the evening 
service in the church there were one hundred 
testimonies in twenty-six minutes. On thesame 
day the Sunday-school reported the largest at- 
tendance in its history as a school. The Epworth 
League tenth anniversary was celebrated by its 
162 members, assisted by Dr. F. N. Seerley, of 
Spriogficid, and Mr. P. H. Murdick, of Keene, 
N.H. The estimating committee have recom- 
mended an increase of $100 in the pastor’s salary. 


Woburn. — The year opens very happily and 
hopefuily under the new pastor, Rev. Frederick 
Woods, D.D. His sermons are making avery 
favorabie impression. 

Lynn District 


Newburyport, Washington St. — The work of the 
Conference year opens well. Acordial reception 
was given the new pastor, Rev. W. A. Wood, and 
his wife. When the congregation assembled on 
May 14, they were treated to a very pleasant sur- 
prise. Upon the platform was an elegant oak 
pulpit, upholstered in red plush, the gift of Mr. 
W.H. Sargeant. This is only one of many bene- 
factions from this generous-hearted layman. 


Beverly. — Epworth League day was observed 
with appropriate services. The sunrise meeting 
was well attended, and an excellent address was 
given by Rev. Mr. Coats, of the Baptist Church, 
followed with testimonies and prayers. At 10 30 
the pastor, Rev. W. N. Richardson, preached to 
the League on “ The Christian Gentleman.” In 
the evening the Junior and Epworth Leagues 
united in a general service, using the League 
program provided for the occasion. Addresses 
were giveo by Mr. I. N. Carter on spiritual work, 
by Miss Minnie Goodrich on the history of the 
League,and by the pastor on the department 
work of the League. All the services were large- 
ly attended and the exercises were a credit to 
the young people. The work in this church has 
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opened well, and the outlook is hopeful and en- 
couraging. The reception given Mr. and Mrs. 
Richardson the week after Conference was the 
largest in attendance andthe most pronounced 
in character of any reception ever given in the 
church. Each department of church work was 
represented by a speaker, and many kind, sym- 
pathetic and helpful words were spoken and 
pledges of support to the pastor and church were 
given. 


Tapleyville.—Rev.H. B. King gave an admirable 
war lecture in the Methodist church to a large 
audience last Wednesday evening. Over one 
hundred views were shown on the canvas, all of 
which were interesting. 





Springfield District 


Athol. — Rev. John H. Mansfield did a most ex- 
cellent work in this place,which the new appoint- 
ee, Rev. L. P. Causey, recognizes and rejoices in. 
A very large net increase of members, and all bills 
paid, prepared the way for another successful 
pastorate, which the people and Mr. Causey 
confidently anticipate. All are cheerful, and 
the outlook is full of hope. 


Amherst.—A full congregation greeted the 
presiding elder on his last visit. The year be- 
gins with good interest and excellent promise. 
On the evening of May 10 the good people of the 
charge gave to the pastor, Rev. J. R. Chaffee, 
and his mother, who lives with him, a “ right 
royal pound party,” loading the table with good 
things. 

Barre. — One who knows reports that the year 
is opening very prosperously. 


Enfield.—The tide seems to be turning in 
favor of our church. A note for a considerable 
sum of money against the society,on which quite 
an amount of interest had accumulated, was re- 
cently kindly destroyed by the holder, thus re- 
leasing the society from that obligation. Thena 
friend gave a check for $500, to be invested and 
the interest applied perpetually to the support 
of preaching in this church. Plans are on foot 
for further improvements to the property. 


Florence. — Rev. W. H. Dockham has been very 
cordially received on his return for his fourth 
year, the church being very much pleased at his 
reappointment. Affairs are in good condition. 
The fruits of the special revival services held 
shortly before Conference are being gathered in. 

North Dana. —The people are planning to re- 
pair and remodel the church. 


North Prescott.— Rev. E. C. Bridgham is serv- 
ing as pastor of North Dana and North Prescott. 
The presiding elder held his last quarterly con- 
ference for North Prescott on a Monday after- 
noon, and reports that the people were full of 
enthusiasm. Things look very hopeful on this 
double charge. 

Springfield, Asbury First.—The pastor, Rev. 
W. J. Heath, has recovered his usual good 
health. The quarterly conference, recently 
held, was very pleasant, and was preceded by “a 
rousing good prayer-meeting ”’ — so the presid- 
ing elder says. 

Westfield. —The new pastor, Rev. F. N. Up- 
ham, and wife have been most royally received. 
The parsonage was in splendid order, new im- 
provements making it not only very comfort- 
able, but even delightful. A largely attended 
reception was held on May 5. The pastor finds 


great congregations morning and evening, 
and preaches at both services, with fre- 
quent after-meetings in the evenings. He 


gladly recognizes Rev. L. H. Dorchester’s good 
work in this church. Sunday, May 14, was 
largely given to appropriate observance of the 
Epworth League anniversary. Mr. Upham 
preached in the morning on “St. John of Ep- 
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worth,” and in the evening gave an address on 
“ Bricks without Straw.” 


Ware.— The outlook is good. Last year’s bills 
were all paid, and everything is in good shape. 
A large reception was given to their two pastors, 
Rev. L. L. Beeman having been assigned to work 
with Rev. J. W. Fulton. 


Southbridge. —The new pastor, Rev. ©. H. 
Hanaford, and wife say that they were never 
more cordially received than they have been 
here. A large and very enthusiastic reception 
was given them, on Monday evening, May 8. 
The increasing numbers and interest in the 
meetings indicate prosperity and a year of 
harmony and success. 


West Pelham and North Amherst. — Things 
here are in good shape. In fact, there is a good 
deal of enthusiasm. The pastor, Rev. R. ©. 
Jacobs, is in favor with hie people, and is push- 
ing the work. There is a good religious inter- 
est. H. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Montpelier. — Rev. C. O. Judkins was away the 
first Sunday, his wife being in the hospital at 
Yonkers, N. Y. She is now rapidly convalescing, 
and they are nicely settled in the parsonage of 
Trinity. Mr. Judkins has made a fine impres- 
sionon Montpelier people by his opening ser- 
mons. 


West Berlin. — This charge is supplied this 
year by Rev. E. E. Wells of the Seminary. He is 
taking hold of the work vigorously and is full of 
enthusiasm for a campaign of soul saving. 


Northfield and Gouldsville.— This charge has 
been passing through a great trial, though the 
tria] came to it through no fault of itsown. But 
affairs are now settling down finely, and Rev, 
A. W. C. Anderson, the new pastor, is being 
unanimously recognized as pre-eminently the 
man for the place. 

Randolph and Bethel. — These places this year 
have the services of Rev. Fred G. Rainey, who 
came to us from the Troy Conference in ex- 
change for Rev. Andrew Gillies. People here are 
of the opinion that, whatever may be the results 
of the itinerancy to others, they have drawn a 
prize. While they reluctantly parted with Mr. 
Howe, who had been called to a larger parish, 
they are of the opinion that their present pastor 
could fill any pulpit in the Conference. 

Rochester. — The Methodists here have repaint- 
ed and repapered the parsonage and are glad 
to once more see it occupied by a Methodist pas- 
tor. The former services of Rev. E. W. Sharp 
elsewhere augur well for his work at this place 
and Hancock. 


South Royalton. — This people are favored in 
now having the services of a man who has occu- 
pied the most responsible positions in the Con- 
ference, and who has had great success in revival 
work. Mrs. Beeman has been seriously ill, and 
is now at her home in Moriah, N. Y. 


Windsor. — Rev. Charles F. Partridge, the new 
pastor, is being met most cordially, and has al- 
ready been asked to preach the baccalaureate 
sermon before the graduating class of the high 
school. Both this place and Ascutneyville greet 
him as am oldfriend who has served with five 
years of success the neighboring parish of West 
Windsor. 

Brattleboro. — Rev. R. F. Lowe, formerly of 
Johnson, was the choice of Brattleboro quarterly 
conference for their pastor the present year, 
and they are giving him a hearty welcome, a 
large number attending the recent reception. 

White River Junction. — The versatile pastor, 
Rev. A. J. Hough, was recently called to deliver 
an address before the graduating class of McIn- 
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doe’s Falls, and also read a stirring poem at the 
largely attended reception given Capt. C. E. 
Clark at White River Junction. 


Brownsville. — Rev. W.H. White is among the 
new accessions to the disirict, or rather a 
wanderer from the district who was glad to 
be welcomed back. Good congregations greeted 
him on his opening day. 


Hartland. —Rev. Arthur C. Dennett, the newly- 
appointed pastor, isa graduate of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and will spend the summer in 
New Jersey; Rev. E. L. M. Barnes, the former 
pastor, supplying meanwhile. Mr. Dennett spent 
a week in his parish, made calls upop every one, 
and preached two good sermons. 


Perkinsville.— Rev. C. Magnus Chariton, who 
united with the Conference at its recent session 
and was stationed here, is not sparing of himself. 
He preaches three times and conducts an even- 
ing praise service each Sunday, besides riding 
eighteen miles. Who shall say that the zeal and 
earnestness of the former days, and of the fa- 
thers, is lacking among some of this generation? 


Bradford. — The Methodists of this place are 
always sure of a good thing when their pastor 
represents them or the town on any public oc- 
casion, and Rev. A. H. Webb did not disappoint 
them when he spoke in behalf of the section in 
the great reception accorded to Capt. Clark of 
the “ Oregon.” Bradford people are rejoicing 
over the imminent declaring of adividend from 
the defunct Bradford Bank, in which about a 
quarter of a million of dollars has been tied up 
for a long time. RETLAW. 


St. Albans District 


St, Albans. — The new pastor at St. Albans, 
Rev. W. 8. Smithers, has entered heartily into 
the work of the charge. When his family arrived 
the parsonage was ready for occupancy, the table 
was laid, the pantry stocked, and a committee at 
the station to welcome them. This is very differ- 
ent from the experience of some new pastors 
who are obliged to wait from one to four weeks 
before they can get settled and begin to feel at 
home. A public reception was given to the pas- 
tor and the newly appointed presiding elder, 
and their families, Wednesday evening, May 10. 
The large vestry and parlors of the church were 
well filled by a happy company. A brief musical 
program was rendered and refreshments were 
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served. It is pleasant to note that every Prot- 
estant church in the city was represented at this 
reception by its pastor and wife and some of its 
people. The tenth anniversary of the Epworth 
League was appropriately observed, Sunday 
evening, May 14. The exercises, ander the super- 
vision of the president, Miss M. A. Pomeroy, 
consisted of excellent papers by three of the 
members, an addrees by the pastor, and music 
suited to tne occasion. 


Johnson. — The first Sunday of the Conference 
year, the retiring pastor, Rev. R. F. Lowe, and 
the iucoming pastor, Rev. R. J. Chrystie, joined 
in the service. In the evening the Baptist and 
Congregational churches omitted their services 
and united with the Methodist church in giving 
afriendly parting to one pastor and a cordial 
greeting to another. Such incidents are more 
than friendly, they are Christian,and they show 
that the great prayer of our Master that His dis- 
ciples may be * one ” is being answered. 


Enosburgh Falls. — Rev. L. Olin Sherburne, 
the ex-presiding elder of St. Albans District, 
has taken hold of the pastorate of this church 
in a hearty and vigorous manner. At the 
first quarterly conference every member was 
present and ready for business. Every depart- 
ment of the work of the church, spirit- 
ual, educational and financial, was reviewed. 
The members of the conference evidently be- 
lieve in attending to the work of the church 
‘“‘man fashion.” Some of the quarterly con- 
ferences might profitably imitate this one. 
The tenth anniversary of the Epworth League 
was celebrated bya well rendered program of 
music and recitation, with brief addresses by 
the pastor and presiding elder. 


W. F. M. 8.— Miss Mary A. Danforth has been 
doing splendid work on the district. Large au- 
diences have greeted her everywhere and have 
responded generously. Through her efforts new 
auxiliaries have been organized at Waitsfield, 
Essex Junction, and Johnson. Rev. O. L. Bar- 
nard, of Stowe, where an auxiliary was recently 
organized, reports a collection of $8.75 after one 
of her interesting addresses. Cc. 8. N. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Lewiston District 


Oxford and Welchville.—Oxford has made 
many improvements since we left the district 
six yearsago. Electric lights and public water- 
works are among them. Both of the church edi- 
fices have been repaired; at both the appoint- 
ments they have excellent singing. The people 
are hopeful. 


West Paris, etc.— Large congregations are 
greeting Pastor Leard, and some have already 
entered upon the Christian life since Confer- 
ence. At North Paris the number of aged peo- 
ple in the congregation was noticeable. One 
young man was present who is 94 yearsold. The 
pastor and his family are held in high esteem. 


Bethel, etc.— Rev. W. B. Eldridge and family 
have received a very cordial welcome, and he is 
getting in touch with the people on all parts of 
this large charge. We preached at Mason, 
Bethel, and Locke’s Mills on successive week- 
day evenings, and had good congregations and 
very attentive hearing at each place. At Mason 
repairs will soon be made on the church; a Junior 
League is to be formed, and a class-meeting es- 
tablished. At Locke’s Mills there has been con- 
siderable irritation and discouragement, but the 
Sunday-school has been reorganized,the con- 
gregations are increasing, and new hopes are 
springing up. We fully expect improvement 
and enlargement here. 


Bath, Beacon St.—The Beacon St. Church 
gave Hon. Charles Davenport, of that city, a re- 
ception on the evening of his 90th birthday, May 
9. Notwithstanding his ninety years, Mr. Dav- 
enport goes regularly to his office every week- 
day morning and spends many hours daily in 
active work at his desk. He was the first 
president of the Lincoln Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. He was for many years pres- 
ident of the Bath Savings Institution and is 
still the president of the Lincoln National 
Bank. Heis president of the Old Ladies’ Home 
Association, and has been most actively inter- 
ested in the Beacon St. Methodist Church from 
its origin. A pretty featureof the reception 
was the presentation to him of ninety pinks by 
the youngest scholar of the Sunday-school. He 
was also presented with an elegant reclining 
chair by the members of the church and congre- 
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gation, the presentation speech being made by 
the oldest member of the church, Anse] Small. 
An original poem was read by Miss Alice May 
Douglass. Mr. Davenport was the founder and 
has always been the chief supporter of the Bea- 
con St. Church. The wife of his youth is still 
spared to him. They were married more than 
sixty-two years ago. 


Explanation. — On account of the District Ep- 
worth League convention, a cuurch reopening, 
and a Memorial Day engagement, we have felt 
obliged to make some changes in our appoint- 
ments. We must go where we are most needed. 
We will get adjusted to the district soon. 

A. 8. L. 


Portiand District 

Portland, Chestnut St.— On Sunday, May 7, 
Rev. Dr. N. T. Whitaker, of Chelsea, Mass., 
preached in exchange with the pastor, Rev. 
Luther Freeman. The people were further de- 
lighted by the presence of Chancellor J. R. Day, 
who happened in the city and participated in 
the afternoon and evening services. The work 
done by these men when pastors in this church 
abides in the lives of strong men and women 
now bearing the heavy responsibilities of the 
work. The Epworth League anniversary was ob- 
served. Rev. H. E. Foss preached in the morning 
and gave an address at a union service in the aft- 
ernoon. 


Biddeford. — The new year opens prosperoasly. 
Over $1,200 were pledged on current expenses, be- 
ing double the amount of two years ago. The 
pastor, Rev. C. W. Bradlee, is giving careful at- 
tention to the children. He has a children’s class 
as wellasa Junior League. The class-meetings 
are well sustained, the average attendance for 
the last quarter being about afty. The church 
and community are in deep sorrow over the death 
of Mrs. Carlos Heard, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school and leader of the children’s class. 
Epworth League Sunday was enthusiastically ob- 
served. A love-feast was held at 7 o’clock in the 












Table Proud People. 
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morning, and the regular anniversary program 
was carried out in the evening. 

South Biddeford Circuit. — Rev. A. A. Callaghan 
has been welcomed back by large congregations. 
He preaches at three churches every Sabbath and 
conducts an evening service at the Pool. He 
plans to start a children’s class at Biddeford 
Pool, and, if possible, at the other churches. 


Portland, Pine St. — Rev. E. 8. J. McAllister is 
holding revival meetings, with encouraging suc~- 
cess. One week he was assisted by the other Meth- 
odist pastors of Portland. The second week he 
preached a series of sermons. His good example 
in starting special services early in the year is 
worthy of imitation. 


Gorham, School St.— Rev. Wm. Cashmore is 
holding special meetings, assisted by Evangelist 
Clapp and his band of workers. 

Receptions. — The newspapers give accounts of 
receptions given toall the new partors, and many 
of the old ones, in the vicinity of Portland. 

B.O.T. 


Augusta District 


Fairfield. — Rev. O. 8. Pillsbary’s return to 
this charge for the fifth year occasions rejoicing 
among the people. An excellent work has been 
wrought during the four past years of his pas- 
torate, and pastorand people expect the bless- 
ing of God upon the present year. 


Richmond.— Faith and courage characterize 
the condition here. At the quarterly conference, 
held May 6,an increase of $100 was cheerfully 
voted on the pastor’s salary. Ata board meet- 
ing following the quarterly conference it was 
decided to improve the parsonage by raising it 
two feet and by building a piazza on the east and 
south sides, besides maxing needed repairs. 
The cost will be about $300. There is great joy 
over the return of Rev. S. Hooper to this charge 
for the second year. An increasing attendance 
at all the services gives encouragement to all. 

Cc. F. P. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bangor District 


The wear and tear, anxiety and suspense, of 
another Annual Conference are all past, and 
more than one hundred men have got the 
Scriptural word ‘go.’ Most of these men, with- 
out a murmur, are at their posts of duty and are 
hopefully looking for blessing and abundant 
fruit in the coming year. There were only ten 
changes on Bangor District. 
den, an efficient and beloved brother, was trans- 
ferred to the Maine Conference and stationed at 
York. We shall miss him personally and our 
Conference sustains a great loss, but we welcome 
to our midst from the Maine Conference Rev. 
W. B. Dukeshire, stationed at Orono. Highly 
recommended by his successful pastorates, we 
bespeak for him a successful and happy stay 
with the good people of that church. Other than 
this, only four came to usfrom other districts. 
Our work is well manned and we have a right to 
expect great results. We have nu “ higher” or 
“‘lower”’ critics, for one of our ablest remarked 
that he didn’t know enough; and all the rest are 
too modeat to preach anything but Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. 

Many of our pastors have been cheered by 
large gatherings, assembled to welcome them to 
their homes. 

Rev. I. H. W. Wharff is a busy man, gotting 
the Minutes into the hands of the publishers. 

Our first duty after Conferenve was a sad one, 
for on reaching home we found a telegram which 
read: “‘ Rev. M.H.Sipprelle passed away Mon- 
day morning. Funeral at Sprague’s Mill, Thurs- 
day.” The services were held in the church. A 
large number of people were present, and a 
goodly number of ministers sat upon the plat- 
form and took part in the services, which were 
simple, interesting and impressive. A good and 
devoted member is gone. A wife and three 
children mourn their loss. 

We are already in receipt of letters expressing 
satisfaction with appointments and showing a 
desire to make this year the best. Derter is 
laying the foundation for a fine church. 
Sprague’s Mill is fitting up for occupancy their 
newly purchased parsonage. Limestone is clear- 
ing the way for a new home for the pastor. 

We expect more souls saved, more church 
improvements, more liquidation of debts, more 
benevolences paid, and more Zion’s Heratps 
taken, than in any year in the history of Bangor 
District. Let every man say “amen,” and be at 
it! E. H. B. 


Rev. C. C. Whid- | 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 

Munsonville is in good spirits, with strong 
hope of the enlargement of Zion’s borders. A 
good number of people attended the first quar- 
terly meeting on Friday evening. The sermon 
by the presiding elder was followed by the bap- 
tism of two believers, the reception of one on 
probation, and the administration of the Lord's 
Supper. Much sickness has prevailed here. 
One of our strong men, Mr. J. H. Scott, has been 
very sick, and is not yet able to be out; but his 
soul isin health and the Gospel hope is strong 
within him. This little society shows good 
courage and will undertake to raise for the pas- 
tor $50 more than last year, as well as to make 
up the apportionments for the benevolences. 


Chesterfield still mightily meeds the trans- 
forming power of divime life to make its great 
summer resort at Spofford’s a place of spiritual 
power and to hold the people of this hill coun- 
try in loyalty to Christ and His work of saving 
men. 


Marlboro and West Swanzey. — This church has 
given Pastor Thompson and his excellent wife a 
hearty welcome, and the presiding elder on his 
first visit was accorded a kind reception at each 
place. The financial plan at each charge will be 
worked by a good corps of solicitors, and all look 
for spiritual uplift. 


Keene. — Pastor Pendexter is finding a cheerful 
outlook. All are glad that he is relieved of the 
work at West Swanzey this year. One of the old 
soldiers in this field, Elisha Ayer, is very sick, 
but with his hand trustingly in that of the Mas- 
ter he goes expectant of rest along the painful 
path of suffering marked out for him, and we are 
sure that He to whom he gave himself in the 
prime of his manhood, will not suffer his foot to 
be moved from the sure foundation as he comes 
in age and feebleness extreme to cross the last 
river and enter the home of the good. 


Mrs. J. M. Durrell, of Main St., Nashua, is 
planning for a missionary meeting at an early 
day at Hudson, N. H., and will ask the co-opera- 
tion of the wife of every pastor on the district. 
All may expect to hear from her soon. 


Hillsboro Bridge. — Our people here invite the 
District Ministerial Association to meet at this 
place, June 19 and 20. G. W. N. 


Cencord District 


The north country, that at Conference time was 
covered with snow, is now putting on its robes 
of green. The roads are in splendid condition, 
and traveling will not be better at any time of 
the year than itis now. We have been to the top 
end and find everything in a hopeful condition. 


East Colebrook and East Columbia.— The pas- 
tor here is an entire stranger to New Hamp- 
shire — Rev. Nelson L. Porter. He has been in 
the ministry for thirty years; in the New York 
East Conference, in some of the strong churches, 
for nineteen years. Because of broken health 
he took a supernumerary relation a few years 
ago. His daughter is now suffering from nérv- 
ous prostration, and he sought the mountain re- 
gions for her benefit. This charge is not such 
as he has been accustomed to, but he is taking 
hold of the work with great earnestness. Al- 
ready congregations have grown wonderfully. 
He visited fifty-seven families in one week, and 
the next Sunday the congregation had doubled. 
We found over eighty at East Columbia, where 
the first Sunday he had only eight. Great inter- 
est and enthusiasm have been awakened. The 
people of both churches are at work to put the 
parsonage in good condition. They are painting 
inside and out,and expect to put in over $100 
worth of furnitare. The salary will be consid- 
erably increased; probably by the addition of 
$200. All the people are looking for one of the 
best years in their history. 


Colebrook and Stewartstown. — The new pastor 
has made a very favorable impression. The ex- 
pected large congregations have been there. Of 
course he hopes to hold them; whether he will, 
remains to be seen. They have given him the 
inspiration of a cut of $100 in the claim —a 
thing they have wanted to do for several years. 
With this and Stewartstown he will no doubt 
receive at least $700 beside the house; no more 
than he needs, or than these places should pay. 

The camp-meeting here is to be held June 26- 
30. We hope for a meeting of much success. 


Pittsburg. — The pastorate of Rev. W. 8S. Frye 
here has been a very successful one. Beginning 
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with nothing, less than two years ago, we have 
27 full members and 5 probationers; a large con- 
gregation both at the village and at the lake; and 
they give the pastor a very good support. We 
are looking for a good year. 

Rumney. — Rev. Dana Cotton has taken hold 
of the work with his usaal earnestness. Some 
of the embarrassments of the past year will have 
to be overcome, but faith in God and consistent 
diligence will accomplish this, and any one who 
knows Mr. Cotton knows what he will do. 


Littleton. — As @ result of the revival meetings 
held before Conference, the pastor, Rev. Thomas 
Whiteside, has received over 40 on probation, 
with more likely to come. If all our churches 
could have such a work of grace, and train care- 
fully the converts for membership, the decline 
of Methodism would soon be forgotten. 


Haverhill. — There is a good interest in this 
church. Congregations are increasing. At one 
Sunday evening service since Conference several 
young persons rose for prayers. Rev. E. BE. Rey- 
nolds has his work well in hand and means to 
push for the salvation of the people. The quar- 
terly conference added $50 to the pastor’s claim, 
and only wish they were able to do more. The 
pastor has put into execution a new methoa for 
raising the presiding elder’s claim. He circu- 
lated cards and easily secured the entire amount 
for the year. Then four envelopes, marked for 
this claim, were given each subscriber, the 
amount to be paid quarterly, the first instalment 
on May 14—the date of our visit—then the 
communion Sundays of August, December and 
February. In this way more than enough was 
received for the first quarter’s portion. Some 
such plan may help other churches. 

Piermont. — Rey. A. M. Shattuck begins his 
second year very hopefully. The people were 
glad to welcome him back. He intends to push 
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the work for the rescue of souls. While we have 
have been without @ pastor for East Haverhill, 
he has preached twice very acceptably. 

North Haverhill. — The turn of the great wheel 
put into this church, this year, Rev. OC. E. Eaton. 
_ He has loyally laid hold of the work, and has al- 
ready impressed the people as a preacher of ex- 
ceptional strength. Since his arrival they have 
shingled the parsonage and barn—a mucb- 
needed piece of work. We found here a very 
small book, a church record, bearing date of 
1236, being the record by classes of the Haverhill 
charge, Plymouth District. Among the names 
we found that of Daniel Wise, a local preacher. 
It also contained the names of probably ten per- 
sons who were subscribers to Zion's HERALD, 
and several who were readers of the Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 


Rumney. — The portly form of Rev. Dana Cot- 
ton is seen on the streets of this village as the 
recognized pastor of the Methodist Church. He 
has taken hold of the work, that was in a some- 
what disjointed condition, and by earnest toil 
and the prayer of faith he expects to win souls. 
He will have the hearty co-operation of the 
church. 


Tilton. — The present pastor, Rev. Roscoe San- 
derson, is entering his fifth year of service at 
this place — the only man on the district, if not 
in the Conference. We fear the figures given by 
Dr. Mudge would hardly have so good a showing 
for length of time in New Hampshire as in New 
England. These frequent moves often hurt the 
church, and do not always help the pastor. All 
Tilton Methodists are looking for a good year. 


Concord, First Church. — Notwithstanding the 
embarrassments under which this church la- 
bored last year, by reason of the long-continued 
illness of their pastor, Rev. E. Snow, they pushed 
their financial matters through, paying all cur- 
rent bills, and not only met the claim in full, but 
paid $14 over. Of this, $231 was paid to Dr. 
Wright, who was assistant pastor after Jan. 1, 
and the remainder of the $1,314 to Mr. Snow. 
This shows the strength they possess, and their 
ability to labor while their beloved leader was 
laid aside. The church has given a very hearty 
reception to Dr. Hills and his wife, and the work 
begins in good earnest. The first quarterly con- 
ference was a delightful occasion, and various 
plans were made for the work of the year. This 
church is beginning on the Twentieth Century 
debt-paying business. On Sunday, May 14, after 
a brief statement by the pastor, papers were 
passed through the congregation, and over $700 
subscribed toward paying the debt of $1,700 now 
against the property. This is to be paid by July 
1. Another year will witness the cancelling of 
the remaining $1,000. It is proper to say that 
the generous offer of Messrs. Richardson and 
Griffin made the raising of the $700 compara- 
tively easy. 


East Haverhill. — The work here has been much 


hindered by the failure of the regularly- 
appointed pastor to come. The parsonage was 
put in order expecting his arrival. After this 


delay, Rev. J. F. Thurston, a local preacher from 
the New England Southern Conference, has been 
appointed and has entered upon the work. He 
comes well recommended. 


South Tamworth has been supplied by Rey. 
J. E. Sweet. He has now been appointed to take 
charge for the year, which is very gratifying to 
the people of that church. 

Personals. — Rey. J. H. Emerson has moved his 
family to Asbury Grove, Mass., where he will 
make headquarters for the present. 

Rev. ©. U. Dunning and family are watching 
with loving patience and care at the bedside of 
their daughter, Miss Laura, whose life is 
despaired of. We learn that her disease is 
pronounced to be tuberculosis. Many will pray 
for her recovery and for grace and strength to be 
given tothe family. 

Rev. Elihu Saow still lives in Concord. He 


eontinues to improve in health, and is announced 
to deliver the Memorial Day address in one of 
the towns near by the — city. B. 





This Will Interest Many 


F. W. Parkharst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one who is efilicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuwraleia, will 
send their addrss to him at Box 1501, Bos: 
ton, Mass., be will direct them to a perfect 
curr. He bas nothing to seil ur give, only 
tells you bow he wes cured. Hundreds have 
tested it with success. 


. Dinwiddie, superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
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E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Thompsonville. — The second year of Rev. J. H. 
Buckey’s pastorate has opened very pleasantly 
and with promise of a good work. The Epworth 
League anniversary was observed with interest- 
ing services. The collection for Conference 
claimants has already been taken, the people re- 
sponding liberally to the facts presented as to 
the needs and merits of this most deserving cause. 
Mr. Buckey has been invited to deliver the Me- 
morial Day address this year. 


Tolland. — Rev. Clinton E. Bromley is tempo- 
rarily supplying Lee Church and Wesley Chapel. 
The exercises of Epworth League Day were of 
special interest at both places. The Board of 
Control program was used, with some slight 
alterations. The pastor gave an excellent and 
timely address on “ The History, Progress, and 
Plans of the Epworth League.’ A paper on the 
history of the local League and an origiual poem 
completed the program. Seven new subscribers 
were secured for the Epworth Herald. 


Manchester. — The children are at the front in 
the thought, care and pastoral oversight of Rev. 
E. P. Phreaner. Once a month the regular Sun- 
day morning service is devoted to a special ser- 
mon tothe little folks. ‘‘ Snake Bites ’’ was the 
suggestive topic on May l4. It held their close 
attention and left some useful lessons with them. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The first neighborhood 
gathering of preachers and their wives was held 
with Rev.and Mrs. F. H. Spear at East Glaston- 
bury, May 15. Carriages were sent four miles in 
two different directions to meet the guests, and 
the ride through this beautiful country was de- 
lightful. The topic of the day, * What Shall we 
Do with the Twentieth Century Movement? ’”’ 
aroused quite a lively discussion, which was par- 
ticipated in by all the preachers. A campaign 
forthe payment of our church debts met with 
much more favor than did the endowment of our 
educational institutions, although East Green- 
wich Academy was not without its friends and 
advocates. We were happy to notice that the 
spiritual side of the movement was in special fa- 
vor, and a hopeful and optimistic faith predom- 
inated in the remarks on this phase of the ques- 
tion. Revs. J.1. Bartholomew and W.S. McIn- | 


tire were appointed a committee on program, | 


and it was decided to take up the doctrine of In- 
spiration for the next meeting, which will be held 
with Rev. J. H. Buckey and wife, at Thompson- | 
ville, June 26. SCRIPTUM. | 


Providence District 


Providence Preachers’ Meeting.— At the regular 
meeting, Monday, May 15, there was a large at- 
tendance. Rev. B. F. Simon, of Taunton, Mass., 
delivered an address on changes he desired to 
see made in the Discipline. He thought it a very 
archaic book, in its present form misrepresent- 
ing the denomination. He declared he would not 
read the General Rules, and specified especially | 
words that he thought improper to read before 
his congregations, such as ‘‘ drunkenness, braw!l- 
ing,” etc. The suggestions of the Discipline 
concerning persons intending marriage he con- 
sidered to be silly and something thst no one 
ever observes. He ridiculed conservatism in this 
matter of the book of Discipline, and called at- 
tention to the Baptists, who had made their great 
success without any such book. He inveighed 
against the paragraph on forbidden amusements, 
and declared that many worse things were al- 
lowed, such as, for example, occur ajong shore in 
the summer season. Rev. Ambrie Field, of 
Centreville, R.I., read a syllabus of the recent 
biography of Professor Drummond by George 
Adam Smith and was warmly thanked for the 
paper in which he had displayed a fine critical 
taste in the selection of materials and happy | 
mode of their presentation. 





Newport.— On Sunday, April 30, in eleven 
churches, including the two Methodist churches, 
one service of the day was devoted to the interest 
of the Anti-Saloon League. In view of the fact 
that many saloons were open on the preceding 
Sunday, it appeared to be a fitting time to have a 
large hearing in the churches concerning this 
great evil and its remedy. The great extent of 
the field in one small city may be seen from one 
point of view from the fact that on the day after 
these meetings were held more than ninety 
licenses were granted to sel] liquor in Newport. 
Rev. Howard K. Russell, LL. D , superintendent 
of the National Anti-Saloon League, Rev. E C. 
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League, Rev. Norman Plass, superintendent of 
the Rhode Island League, and Rev. Dr. Blakeslee, 
principal of East Greenwich Academy, were the 
principal speakers on April 30. About $1,(00 was 
pledged for the support of the workin Rhode 
Island. 


Providence, St. Paul’s Church. — On Sunday, 
May 7, the pastor, Rev. J. A. L. Rich, received 2 
in full, 1 on probation, and baptized 1 person. 


Wickford.— A very cordial reception wa; ten- 
dered Rev. Elijah F. Smith and family on his re- 
turn for another year as pastor. The words of 
welcome for the League were made by Rev. J. EB. 
Fischer; for the Sunday-school by Mrs. H. B. 
Tourjie; for the church and congregation by Mr. 
Clark R. Himes. Refreshments were served. Rev. 
J. E. Fischer, evangelist, has returned to his 
home here for the summer and would be glad to 
supply any church for one or more Sabbaths. 
The Epworth League chapter of this church was 
named for Rev. Dr. Payne, recently deceased, and 
atthe anniversary, among the other interesting 
exercises, including installation of officers, a me- 
morial of Dr. Payne was read. The pastor’s ster- 
eopticon lectures are well attended. 

Providence, Cranston St. Church. — The pastor, 
Rev. C. H. Ewer, reports that the last hundred on 
the $1,000 debt of this church has begun to be 
subscribed, and this besides all arrearages. 

Personuls. — Rev. J. H. Nutting, chaplain of 
the State Institutions, on Monday, May 15, gave 
an address, by request, before the Baptist minis- 
ters of Providence and vicinity, on * Crime and 
Criminals.”’ 

Rev. O. A. Farley, of Hebronville, Mass., has 
had a slight shock of paralysis. It is hoped that 
he will be soon in better health. 

On May 8 @ daughter was born to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. A. Stenhouse, of Providence, R. I. 

Rev. M. J. Talbot, D. D., president of the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Camp meeting Association, is 
making arrangements for the summer campaign 
at Cottage City, where he now resides. 

KaRL. 

Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturaily, destroy 
microber, cure headacbe, biliousness and 
constipation. All druggists. 
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A GENEROUS CONFERENCE 
JUSTITIA. 


E believe ail of our Annual Confer- 

ences are generous. We know the 

six Conferences in New England are gener- 

ous. Bat the palm for generosity is easily 

given to the New England Southern Confer- 
ence. It outdid itself at ite recent session. 

It appears that two and a half years ego an 
invalid member of that Conference secured a 
transfer to Southern California Conference. 
It was an exchange transfer. The rick man 
took one appointment and served a few 
months in Southern Californie, and died, 
leaving a widow and onechild. This man 
had served two years and a half in New Eng- 
land Southern Conference, having previously 
served in Wyoming Conference four years. 
A rquest from the Conference in California 
came to the Conference in New England to 
accept that widow asa beneficiary. The plea 
Was made that the New England Southern 
Conference should accede to the request on 
two grounds — (1) the husband had rendered 
so little service in California and so much 
more service in New England; (2) one of the 
Bishops was iotending to retranstfer the sick 
and dying man to New Knogland Southern 
Confereace. The New England Southern 
Conference voted to comply with the request 
from Southern California, and the act was 
exceedingly generous. The vote, however, 
was very close — perhaps very much closer 
than it would have been if cus discussion 
had been given tothe matter. It certainly 
ought to have been carried or rejected bya 
well-nigh unanimous vote. 

This action must necessarily increase the 
clatms apon the funds — already too meagre 
funds — of this generous Conference in New 
England, and so far must lessen the stipend 
of every one of its needy men and widows. 
Possibly the principle invoived (or claimed ) 
is just — that the Conference which has had 
@ man’s longest service should take him as its 
beneficiary when he becomes dependent. But 
if this be so,then the appeal should have 
gone to Wyoming Conference. Suppose the 
men this year transferred trom our generous 
Conterence should this year die or fail in 
health and have need of Vonterence funds, 
would the same Conference welcome their 
widows or themselves as Conference claim- 
ants one or two years hence? If this princi- 
ple ts just, it ought to be incorporated in our 
church law to the effect that any man becom- 
ing dependent after serving in two or more 
Conferences shal! be a claimant, somewhat in 
proportion to his years of service, upon the 
funds of every Conference in which he has 
served. 

Another consideration: Some of our Con- 
ferences hold valuable trust funds — dona- 
tions and bequests — for the benefit and relief 
ot their own needy superannuates and the 
widows of their deceased members. Prob- 
ably the New England Southern Uonference 
has some such funds. These funds are spe- 
cifically for members of that Conference, and 
for widows of deceasei members. The Uon- 
ference has no authority, and the Uonference 
stewards can be given no authority, to take 
on a beneficiary other than the conditions of 
the donation or bequest prescribe. {tf the at- 
tempt be made, the civil courts could doubt- 
less be successfully appealed to to prevent 
the misapplication of trust funds. The 
rumored intention of a Bishop to transfer 


the dying man is of noaccount. He did not 
do it, and it is questioned if he had any 
morai right to av uu. Tne New England 
Soutnern Contereuce is generous — is its 
action ju:t ? 








Mr. Moody has issued invitations to the Chris- 
tian public generally to attend the Students’ Con- 
ference at Northfield, with the assurance that | 
there is abundant and comfortable accommoda- | 
tion for all who wish to attend. The Conference 
will open June 30, and close July 9. 
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Cow’s milk ‘s sufficiently nai ritious for an 
infant, provided that he can cigest and ag 
similate it. Few infants can do this, as the 
solids in cow's milk are less digestible than 
those inthe infant’s natural food — breast 
milk. By the addition of Mellin’s Food 
these solids are so modified as to be readily 
digested and perform their share in the nour- 
ishment of the child. 
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Rockland Dist. Min. Asso. at Boothbay 
Harbor, 








June 26-28 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES 
Rev. W. J. Hambleton, Sterling Junction, Mass. 
Rev. Alfred Woods, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. J. W. Day, Millbridge, Maine. 





Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of Straf- 
ford County 8. 8. Asso. at Somersworth, 


N. 8., May 24 
Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Centre- 
ville, R. 1, June 5-6 


WANTED. — Two men for work in eastern Maine. 
The work will be hard; salery not large. Address 
Rev. J. W. Day, Millbridge, Me. 

W. H. M. 8. — The last Lynon District meeting of 
the year will be held ia Winthrop, Thursday, June 1 
Sessions at 10and2. Rev. ©. A. Littlefield will give 
the address of the afternoon, and there will be in- 
teresting reports from the local work, and several 
papers. Auxiliaries will please not fail to send re- 
ports. 

Trains leave the Atlantic Ave. station, opposite 
Broad St., in Boston, five and thirty-five minutes 
past every hour. Friendsfrom Lynn will change at 
Orient Heights. The church is very near Winthtop 
Centre. 

Lunch will be served by the ladies of the church 
at 15 cents a plate. 

GERTRUDE K. WHIPPLE, Dist. Sec. 


For Abuse of Alcohol 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. E. B. Davis, Dayton, O., says : 


“ Very good results in cases of nervous debili- 
ty from excessive drinking, and insomnia.” 





A Great American Industry 


The well-known New York Condensed 
Milk Co., ot New York city, has just been 
reorganized and incorporated as Borden's 
Condensed Milk Company. The capital ’z:- 
tion is $20,000,000. The entire amount of 
stock was taken by the stockholders of the 
old company, except a portion which was 
set aside to be sold to some of the prominent 
and most valued employees of the company. 

The first output of Gail Borden’s valuable 


invention dates back to 1857, and a year later 
an organization was formea which bas been 
lopg and favorably known as the New York 
Condensed Milk Company. The fame of the 
Geil Borden’s Eagle Brand became world 


wide. The civil war precipitated upon the 
company very heavy demands for its prod- 
uct, and during the late war with Spain 


among the tirst food supplies to follow the 
American troops, whether in Caba, Porto 
Rico or the Philippines, was the Hagie 
Brand, and the Rea Cross outfit was not 
considered complete without a liberal stock. 
Lieutenant Peary only recently testified very 
highly of its value,arnd his present expedi- 
tien was well sapplied with it. 

Constant additions to the Company’s man- 
utacturing facilities have been made year by 
year until now it operates fifteen very large 
plants, among which are soms that outrank 
in size, capacity, and actual product manu 
factured, any otber factories of a similar 
nature in the world. 


| nent position in a 












A NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOO 


ROYAL HY 


By Rev. Ropert Lowry and I 
* We have never h 


its adoption.” 
Rev. Onas. Hera 
“ Bethesda " Co 
$30 per 100. Samp! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN 


, post free, 25 cts. 
» New York and Chicago 





can be obtained during the 


G00D BOARD summer at Fairview Farm, 


Newport, Me. High location, fine scenery, near 
lake and village; steamers on the lake, home 

comforts, library, piano; terms moderate. 
Address, Box 64. 


Housekeeper Wanted 


A country pastor desires a housekeeper. Pleas- 
ant home, satisfactory remuneration and perma- 
nent employment guaranteed. 

Address, Clergyman, 
Zion’s HERALD Office, Boston, Mass. 


WANTE At once a Christian young woman 
1 of considerable executive avility 
and one not afraid to work; must be in good 
health. The right person can secore « perma- 
ewelry manufactory. State 
whether member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church or not. Address, 


** Jeweler,’’ Box 659, Attleboro, “lass. 





Mason & Risch Vocalion Organ 
For SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


Suitable for Church or Chapel. It is new and 
warranted. For particulars address F. H. P., 50 
Brom#eld St., Room 2!, Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNION CUPS 


ddrees 
J. G. THOMAS, L un, 0. 


INDIVIDUAL 


— Established 1780 — 
Makers of 
PULPIT SUITS 
BosTon, Mase, 
Send for illustrated catalog. 





Positions Secured 


We aid those who want Government positions. 
85,000 places under Civil Service rules. 5,000 year~- 
ly appointments. War creates @ demand for 
7,000 employees, within 6 months. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction 


123 Fifth St., N. E., 
Washington, !. C. 


, Why So Many Maiden Ladies ? 


The best young women remain single because 
the men generally are debilitated and worthless, 
made so from early sins and ignorant indiscre- 
tions. Mothers seldom guide and watch their 
boys; hence, the ruination of mankind, and the 
finishing tonches are given by drugs, quack 
nerve killing nostrums and machinery thac are 
advertised as * Cure-ails.”’ 

Stop making an Apothecary shop of your 
stomach. A returnto God and nature’s health 
laws is essential, in addition to harmless Bo an- 
ic remedies xnd natura] treatment. In 51) ears 
extensive Reform Medical Practice I have made 
a Specialty of Bright’s and’Chronic Diseases of 
both sexes. The reasoa there is too little true 
love for God and man is owing tothe gross ma- 
terialistic handling of the young men particu- 
larly. I have restored and saved thousands who 
seemed lost to health, good sense and Christian 
principles. : 

Young people join my Reform Medical and Oc- 
cult Clase, or become patients, and you will grow 
sound in detail and thank God without ceasing. I 
cure hundreds by mail. Write or call during my 

OFFICE HOURS — Saturdays and Mondays, 
9 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2; other days 11 to 12 noon 
and 6 to7 Pp. M. 

8. M.LANDIS, M.D, D.D. 
51 Years Keform Precticiug Poysict. a, 
The sanford, 1513 Washington St., Boston. 








stomach and bowels clean and healthy. 


“‘ Efferv 





The Most Refreshing 
Morning Laxative 


A palatable, reliable remedy for disordered 
stomach, sick headache and constipation, 

Acting gently on all the excretory organs, it 
expels waste matters, removes gouty and rheum- 
atic poisons from the blood, and keeps the 


a7 


LS 





soc. & $1.00, at Druggists 
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O faithful heart! sweet peace hast thou 
In God’s eternal bosom now! 

Dust sinks to dust in calm repose; 
Into its rest the spirit goes. 


The love that was thy life while here 
Is now thy heavenly atmosphere; 

God’s heaven enspheres us round, and thou, 
In Him, art nearer to us now. 


So then wecry, Farewell, and Hail! 
Brave heart, thy work shall never fail; 
And we who here a friend deplore, 
Have gained in heaven one angel more. 


— Charles T. Brooks. 


Locke.— Mr. William B. Locke, of Waban, 
Mass., died, March 10, 1899, having passed be- 
yond the threescore years and ten. 

For the past forty years he had been one of 
the most effective forces for righteousness in 
Newton Methodism. He came into the church 
at Newton Upper Falls at a time when that 
**mother church” had a constituency reaching 
from near Newton Centre on one side to Need- 
ham and Wellesley on the other; and during all 
the changes of the past twoscore years was a 
most faithful servant of the church of his 
choice. His Christian character was a balance 
of qualities not often found together — faithfal- 
ness to conviction and consideration for the 
convictions of others; rugged earnestness and 
cheerful hopefulness; steadfastness in grasp 
upon trath already attained and openness to 
whatever of new light might come. Mr. Locke’s 
life as a Christian in the church, and also in his 
home and in his community, made a deep im- 
pression for the cause of the kingdom. It 
would be impossible to estimate the influence of 
this man whose every deed preached righteous- 
ness. 

Especially marked were the patience and forti- 
tude with which he bore the gradual wasting away 
of his strength during the closing months of his 
life, and the triumphant confidence with which 
he looked forward to the end. His departure 
was a gradual sinking into well-earned rest. 

¥. J. McConng.Lt. 


French. — Annie M. French was born in Exeter, 
N.H., March 8, 1873, and died in Everett, Mass., 
March 13, 1899. 

She was the daughter of Alvin and Mary A. 
Wiggin. Her mother died when she was but six 
years of age, and she with a brother and sister 
were legally adopted by an aunt living in Kings- 
ton, N. H., from whom the children received the 
name French, and with whom they all lived till 
adulthood. 

Annie received her education in the schools of 
Kingston, in Sanborn Seminary, from which she 
graduated in 1892, and in Salem Normal School, 
where she remained nearly two years. She was 
converted to Christ in 1888, under the pastorate 
of Rev. Buell O. Campbell, and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Kingston in 1889. 
In 1897 she came to Everett, Mass., and took a 
position as a teacher in one of our public schools, 
and removed her church relation to the church 
in Everett. Here she won friends who valued her 
friendship very highly. 

Protracted rheumatic troubles finally reached 
the heart,and took her from us very suddenly. 
Her death was a great shock to the church and 
community; buat Christian faith triumphed, 
and our hearts were still in the presence of this 
serious sorrow. 

Miss French was always of a very even, sunny, 
lovely and lovable disposition, ever calm and 
self-possessed. She had a smile and kind word 
for every one. She was of avery affectionate 
nature, was loyally devoted to her friends, and 
was loved most by those who knew her best. Her 
religious life was not only one of duty, but one 
of love and devotion to the service of her Master. 
Though dying young, she lived long if life is 
to be estimated by its spirit and quality. Her 
influence was always ou the right side. Those 
who were most closely associated with her testi- 
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fy that they shall always be more Christlike 
for having known her. 

Her death was a severe blow to her own imme- 
diate family, who feel their loss to be irreparable. 
Here, also, Christian faith gains the victory, and 
they are able to say, ‘‘ God’s will be done.” One 
who loved her mucb has said: ‘‘ Our Lord knows 
what is best,and I feel that the very best has 
come to Annie.” Heaven is indeed more attract- 
ive when we think of such as Annie M. French 
as inhabitants of that fair country. Cc. M. H. 





Gardner. — Almira Gardner passed to her re- 
ward, Dec. 28, 1898. She was born in Rye, N. H., 
April 21, 1813. 

Her husband, Andrew Gardner, preceded her to 
the better land in November, 1896. Twelve years 
previously they had celebrated their golden 
wedding. For sixty years they lived in Ports- 
mouth, N. H.,at the old homestead on Peverly 
Hill, a place “ beautiful for situation’ and by 
them greatly beloved. Now they have gone forth 
from it to return no more; but their “ glorious 
mansion in the skies shall evermore endure.” 

These saints of God were converted under the 
ministry of Rev. Mr. Metcalf and joined the 
Methodist Episcopa! Church at Greenland, N. H., 
later uniting by letter with the church in Ports- 
mouth. Here they continued to worship until 
old age and its infirmities prevented. They 
never lost their interest in the charch. When 
their pastor called one of the first questions 
asked was always: “‘ And huw are you prosper- 
ing atthe church?” Truly they could sing with 
Dwight, * I love Thy church, O God! ” 

Zion’s HERALD was &@ constant visitor to this 
home for nearly fifty years, and its well-filled 
pages were greatly enjoyed and valued. 

Like Zacharias and Elisabeth, this husband 
and wife were “ both righteous before God, walk- 
ing in the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless.” © Mrs. Gardner was a happy 
Christian. She had sunshine in her soul and it 
shone in her face. She loved to talk of the good- 
ness of God to herand of what the dear Saviour 
had been to her all along the way. One of her 
favorite hymns was, “ What a friend we have in 
Jesus,’ and when the end came she passed into 
the arms of her Saviour. 

Four sons are living, of whom one is ably 
filling his father’s place inthe church. Wecom- 
mend them to God and pray that they may meet 
their father and mother in heaven. 

w. Ww. 





Washburn. — Cyrus Washburn was born in 
East Bridgewater, Mass., Nov. 6, 1812, and died 
at Wellesley Hills, Mass., Feb. 16, 1899. 

He early chose the vocation of a carpenter, and 
at once exhibited industry and ability in his 
calling, and remarkable economy in the use of 
his means. With wages at one-half what they 
are today, he had before he was married, at 
twenty-six years of age, laid aside more than a 
thousand dollars of his earnings. These charac- 
teristics influenced his long but never robust 
life, and enabled him to gather a handsome fort- 
une for himself and others. 

In 1#37 he went to East Weymouth, where he 
spent the largest part of his life. The following 
year he was married to Miss Elisabeth French, 
of East Weymouth, who survives him, and with 
whom he lived in delightful companionship for 
more than sixty years. The loss of his only 
child, an infant, in 1840, thoroughly awakened 
him spiritually, and his decision for God led the 
way for a great religious revival. He soon joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which he loved 
and for which he labored to life’s end. While he 
lived in East Weymouth he built three churches 
for the Methodist society there, and was trustee 
of that church till his death. He held other of- 
fices in the church, and always rejoiced when 
Zion prospered. 

In 1880,0n account of failing health, he felt 
compelled to remove from the seashore inland, 
and, with others, bought a large tract of land at 
Wellesley Hills, and there spent the remainder 
of his life in his delightfully located home. 
There being no Methodist Church in Wellesley, 
he united with the church at Newton Lower 
Falls, and was an officer in that church while he 
lived. 

He was one of the directors of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Camp-meeting Association for more 
than forty years,and helped to build up the 
beautiful summer resort which has heen a joy to 
great. multitudes. He buiit the Methodist 
Church there, and spent his summer vacations 
on these enchanting grounds, greatly enjoying 
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the religious fellowship of his many friends. A 
few years since he gave his native town, East 
Bridgewater, the money to build a commodious 
and beautiful library building, which was dedi- 
cated a few months before his death. 

Mr. Washburn was aman of much general in- 
formation, and was a careful reader, from a 
young man, of the progress of his own church. 
He commenced taking Zion’s HeRravp soon after 
conversion, and it has come to his home contin- 
uously for sixty years. It was a joy to his friends 
to go into his well-appointed and beautifully 
kept home and enjoy the family hospitality. 

His end was very beautiful. The death mes- 
senger was notunexpected. It had been appar- 
ent to those communing with him oftenest that 
for the last few months he was ripening for 
heaven. His mind was lucid during nearly his 
entire sickness, and he fully comprehended the 
situation. When prayed with he entered most 
fervently into the spirit of the prayer. When 
talking with his friends he begged them not to 
hold him here, for he declared his work was done 
and he only waited for the chariot. 

A brief service was held at the home, conduct- 
ed by his pastor, on the morning of Feb. 18, after 
which bis body was conveyed to the Methodist 
Church at East Weymouth, where a more ex- 
tended service was held in the presence of a 
large gathering of his friends and former co- 
laborers. Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, Rev. J. B. Gould, 
and his pastor, took part in this service. His 
body rests in the beautiful cemetery in the town 
where he spent the years of his business life. 

Gro. W. MANSPIELD. 





Benner. — Ensign W. Benner was born in Wal- 
doboro, Maine, March 15, 1827, the son of Nathan- 
iel and Mary Benner, and died, March 25, 1899. 

Mr. Bennercame to Lisbon, Me., when a boy, 
and lived there until shortly after his marriage, 
when he moved to Monmouth and engaged in the 
hardware business, living there until about nine 
years ago, when he purchased a farm in Bow- 
doin. In January last he came to Mechanic 
Falls on business, and was taken sick with heart 
disease. Mr. Benner was cunverted in Monmouth 
some thirty-five years ago, and joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in that town, of which 
he has since remained a consistent member. His 
life has been a recommendation of Christianity, 
and he is greatly missed by a large circle of 
friends and relatives. He lived his religion ev- 
ery day and kept up family prayer morning and 
evening. He was much loved by those who knew 
him, made many friends and held them. 

He was one of afamily of five. Two brothers 
and two sisters still remain. His step-mother, 
who was much attached to him, and who has 
proved a mother indeed to the whole family, 
lingers in feebleness and much grief for her loss. 
He leaves also a wife and four children. 

His sickness wus brief — but four weeks. These 
were weeks of agony, but through it all there 
was no murmuring or complaining. Sustained 
by Divine grace, he bore al! his pain with pa- 
tience and fortitude. The testimony of his 
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wife, who deeply mourns her loss, was: “‘ He was 
a good man,a man of prayer; and during the 
whole of our married life he never spoke an un- 
kind word.” Those who weep for their loss do 
not sorrow without hope. They are comforted in 
the assurance of a glorious reunion never to be 


broken. 
A. HAMILTON. 





Varney. — Mrs. Emma C. Varney, a faithful 
member of our church in Mercer, Me., passed to 
her reward April 12, 1899, at the age of 60 years, 
7 months and 10 days. 

Mrs. Varney joined our church some time dur- 
ing the Conference year °94-’95, coming to us 
from the Freewill Baptist communion, since 
which time she has been a faithful Christian, an 
earnest worker, and loyal tothe church. In her 
death we have lost one of our best workers. 
Our prayers are that her mantle may fall on 
some one left behind who may wear it with as 
good effect as did she. 

Her many good deeds made Mrs. Varney pop- 
ular throughout the town. In visitation, on the 
charge, I have heard many speak of her kindness 
and usefulness, especially in times of sickness. 
Notwithstanding the bad condition of roads, on 
the day of her funeral people came from all over 
the town to do her memory honor. The many 
friends, and also the Grangers, showed their love 
by their presence and tributes of flowers. 

For three years Mrs. Varney suffered with a 
cancer; twice it was removed, as was supposed, 
by the surgeon’s knife; and a third time it was 
treated by a burning process. The last treat- 
ment was an extremely painful one, yet never 
during her sickness did she complain. She was 
patient, trustful, courageous, and has won for 
herself a place of high esteem in the memory of 
her associates which will not be forgotten. 

Before her death she made arrangements for 
her funeral. One of the hymns she selected was, 
**My Saviour First of Ali.” Sne faced death as 
one of old: to live was Christ, to die was gain. 

Harry 8. Ryper. 


Wight. — Catharine, daughter of Abner and 
Catharine Benson, was born in Paris, Me., May 
23, 1814, and died in her native town, March 19, 
1899. 

In early life she gave her heart to Christ and 
her name tothe Methodist Episcopal Church at 
North Paris, and in 1866 she gave her hand in 
marriage to the late Rev. Marcus Wight, of the 
Maine Conference, and labored with him on the 
following eharges: Scarboro, Elliot, Goodwin’s 
Mills, Cornish, West Baldwin and Naples. Since 
the death of Mr. Wight, in 1875, she has made her 
homein South Paris except two years in Bethel 
and a few months at Paris Hill, where she died. 

Mrs. Wight was a devoted Christian, having a 
strong love for the church of her choice, and in- 
terested in all its work, attending its services 
whenever she was able. She was also much in- 
terested in the deaconess work and in foreign 
missions. 

Although she had been in feeble health for sev- 
eral years, yet she was very comfortable most of 
the past winter until her last sickness, which 
was very short. She was about the house on 
Wednesday, was seized with pneumonia, and died 
on Sunday evening. 

Her funeral was attended by her pastor, on 
March 23. A good woman, full of faith and good 
works, has gone to her reward, and many friends 
mourn their loss. I. A. B. 





Putnam. — Tryphena J. Putnam, wife of Judge 
G. W.S. Putnam, and daughter of Enoch and 
Sally Kingsbury Remick, was born in Elliot, Me., 
Margh 21, 1829; was converted and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the age of twelve; 
married Judge Putnam, Dec. 90, 1856; and died at 
her home in York, Me., April 9, 1899. 

She leaves a husband,a sister, and five chil- 
dren (one the wife of Rev. J. M. Frost, of Bangor,) 
to await the cal] that shall reunite them. 

For the last twenty years Mrs. Putnam was an 
almost helpless sufferer from muscular rheuma- 
tism. She never murmured or complained. 
Her life of fortitude and faith was a constant 
benediction to all who knew her. One of the oc- 
casions for special rejoicing in the church was 
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when the wheeled chair with its invalid occupant 
was rolled up the aisle. She was a special favor- 
ite with the children and young people, and 
when a cottage meeting was held at her home 
there was sure to be a large number of youth 
present. She reached her seventieth birthday a 
few weeks before her last brief illness, and on 
that day wrote in her diary some lines which 
expressed the beauty and simplicity of her trust 
in God. 

Her last words, spoken to the members of the 
family, who tenderly ministered to her, were, “ I 
am going home.” A saint has gone to rest, after 
wonderfully illustrating the power of the grace 
of God to sustain and beautify a life of patient 


setae W.S8S. Bovaep 


Por Over Fifty Years 


Mas. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 
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Wesleyan Academy 
ilbraham, Mass. 
Students now registered for fall term which opens 
Sept. 13, lo 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. 
adaress 


For circulars 


SaMUEL O. BENNETT, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 
Boston. Opens Sept. 20. Address the Dean, M. D. 
Buell, 12 Somerset St , Boston, Mass. 








and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
| guages that money cancommand. George W. 
| Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 











BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOPE 
Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 

maand degree, ‘“‘ Master of Ancient Literature,” 

only $1 per month. Circularsfor stamp. Write 


Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Can- 
ton, Mo. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 14 
Send for Catalogue. 


H. E. TREPETHEN, 
Acting President 


East Maine Seminary 


Bucksport, Me. 
Delightful situation. 
Send for Catalogue to 


Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 


President. 
Sping term opens March 13. 





Bight courses. Low terms, 
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Methodist Book Concert 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


New Publications 
ECCE CLERUS; or, The Christian Min- 
ister in Many Lights 
By A STUDENT OF THE TIMES. 


“ Ecce Clerus ” is an attempt to dea) with some 
pressing present-day problems within the sphere 
of religion, and holding peculiarly intimate rela- 
tion to the ministerial calling. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE PEOPLE’S WESLEY 
By W. McDONALD. 





Introduction by Bishop MALLALIBU. 


* Our sole object inthe preparation of this little 
volume has been to meet what we regard as a real 
want — a Life of John Wesley which shall include 
all the essential facts in his remarkable career.” 
Attractive and Durable Psper Cover. 

15 cente. 


12mo. 





Now Ready 
New England Conference 
MINUTES 
1899 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 
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New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College 
Tilton, N. H. 

Spring term opens April 4, 1899. Oollege prepar- 
atory, Courses in Music, Art, and Commercial stud- 
ies. Twelve t hers. Resident nurse. Steam beat, 
Blectric lights. 


Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON. 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Finel equipped with Studio, 
Swimming Tank, Scientific Cookin 
Laboratory; possessing all the comforts and e 
cies of a first-class home, with a beautiful 
ining room, superior table and service; situat- 
ed in one of the most delightful suburbs of Bos- 
ton, within easy access to the best cencerts, lect- 
ures, and other advantages of a large and refined 
city; employing a large and competent board of 
instructors. 
Send early for catalogue. Students are now 
registering for next fall. Choice of room is in 
the order of application. 


Address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Rooms and 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D.C. 
25 King St., West, Toronto, Oan. 

878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I1l. 
414 Century yo Minneapolis, Mina. 

730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

825 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles,’Oal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for Age 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is 
invited. stration forms sent to teachers on 
application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all seo- 
tions of the counsey, including more than 

r cent. of the Public Schoo) superintendents 
ew England, have applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 
$7,61 3,896.00 
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Reception to Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wadman 


The vestry of Epworth Church, Cambridge, 
was filled Tuesday evening, May 16, with people 
from the church and friends from . several 
suburbs of Boston. The occasion of this gather- 
ing was a reception given by the Ladies’ Society 
to Rev. J. W. Wadman and his wife. It was the 
spontaneous expression of the affection of the 
many people to whom Mr. and Mrs. Wadman 
have endeared themselves during their year of 
furlough spent in Cambridge, where they have 
made their church home at Epworth. No more 
genuine love and res pect could have been shown 
to a pastor and wife closing a five years’ term of 
service. They have so won the hearts of all that 
it is with the greatest regret that farewell must 
be said, as Mr. Wadman returns to duty in 
Japan. The presence of such representatives of 
missions does more real good to the cause than 
many an impassioned appeal in behalf of suffer- 
ing heathen. We are inclined to think the 
authorities at New York would do well to give 
more frequent furloughs, if thereby our workers 
in foreign lands may return home, and by the 
wholesome influence of their Christian character 
and service increase the popular interest in mis- 
siomary work. 

A year ago Mr. Wadman was comparatively 
unknown to us, but it was not long before his rare 
worth was recognized. Calls from many church- 
es came inviting him to present the subject of 
missions. Wherever he spoke he gained new 
friends for the work, while at the same time 
cheering those already devoted to the good 
cause. The genial spirit and pure Christian 
manliness of the man convinced his hearers 
that whatever he represented was worthy of 
confidence and support. With such men as our 
leaders in the Sunrise Kingdom, the church may 
feel that her interests are in safe keeping; bat, 
what is far more important, we may be sure that 
the religion of Jesus Christ must come with re- 
sistless appeal to the Anglo-Saxons of the East 
when interpreted by men of such high and no- 
ble Coristian character. 

Coming from Canadian Methodism ten years 
ago, Mr. Wadman joined our church and was im- 
mediately sent to Japan, where, he and and Mrs. 
Wadman have done nine years of excelient work. 
For the last four years they were in Tokyo, 
where Mr. Wadman was connected with our pub- 
lishing house. His chief work has been trans- 
lation, but he has not confined himself to this 
alone. Two volumes of a Commentary on the 
New Testament in Japanese, prepared by him, 
have already been printed: a third volume will 
8000 issue from the press. 

At the recent session of our Japanese Confer- 
ence, Mr. Wadman was appointed presiding elder 
of Hakodate District on the island of Yesso. 
This is a frontier region, and in the absence of 
good schools he has decided to leave Mrs. Wad- 
man and the children in this country for the 
coming year. Mr. Wadman will leave Cambridge, 
May 29, and will sail from San Francisco, June 
17. His home will be at Hakodate, a seaport in 
the southern part of the northern island of the 
empire. We wish for him a safe voyage, and 
abundant success in his new field of labor. 


East Maine Conference Seminary 


The president and agent of the Bucksport 
Seminary send cordial greeting to all who have 
been students in this institution, and hereby in- 
vite them to forward, at the earliest possible 
date, their address to Rev. G. G. Winslow, at 
Belfast, Me. As this invitation may not reach 
all who have teen connected with this time- 
honored Seminary, will those who do receive it 
forward, as far forth as they can, the address of 
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others whom they know to have been connected 
with it. 
Rev. J. F. Havey,A. M., President, Bucksport. 
Rev. G@.G. Winstow, Agent, Belfast. 


Lasell Seminary 


Dean Alfred A. Wright, of the Boston Corre- 
spondence School, has just finished a course 
of lectures at Lasell Seminary upon the “ Art 
of Study.” The lectures were psychologic 
in character, and set before the audience the 
various steps in the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge and the conditions necessary to each. These 
steps, Dean Wright said, are: Seeing. Observing, 
Attending, Understanding, Knowing and Re- 
membering, to which, as the crown and comple- 
tion of them, he added a seventh — Stating. 
Upon the nature and necessity of each of these 
the various lectures were based. The part played 
by the senses in acquiring knowledge, the 
necessity of the ability rightly to co-ordinate 
and accurately to remember the facts thus per- 
ceived, the methods of verification, the processes 
involved in the correct statement of the facts 
and truths so gained —these were points espe- 
cially emphasized. Study such as brings the 
best returns was shown to be the result of keen 
and well-trained senses and an alert and system- 
atic mind, working under the guidance of judg- 
ment and at the instance of the will. 





— The Fiag Szries of W. F. M. 8. leaflets, 
compiled ty Mrs. O. W. Scott, are the dainti- 
est and most atiractive of anything we have 
seen in that line. There are six in the series, 
each a stor,shouse of ‘Facts from Foreign 
Mission Fields’?— China, India, Japan, 
Africa, Korea and Thibet,and Papal Coun- 
tries. The cover of each leafict is tastefully 
ornamented with the flag of the country 
treated, in colors. 


— Miss Mabel O., Hartford very thoughtfully 
sends a copy of the official Minutes of the 
fourteenth session of the Foochow Womans 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at Foochow, China, Nov. 3-8, 
1898. It is a very interesting and inspiring 
document. 





— Dr. William A. Whitsitt, who succeeded 
Dr. John A. Broadas as president of the 
Southern Baptist Toaeological Saminary at 
Louisville, Ky., is no longer officially con- 
nected with that institution. Dr. Whitsitt’s 
resignation from the presidency and from 
the chair of history was accepted a few days 
ago. He became the centre of a theological 
cyclone because hetold the truth historically 
about immersion. 





— Dr. George Adam Smith, whose Yale 
lectures we are now publishing, bas appoint- 
ments in Baltimore, at Vassar College, and 
at Western Reserve University. He will 
visit Boston in the early summer, and will 
probably make a trip to Canada before the 
commencement of his engagement at Cai- 
cago University, which covers the month of 
Jaly. 


-- E. B. Stahlman, of Nashville, Tenn., the 
attorney who collected the celebrated South- 
ern Methodist Book Coacern war claim, has 
brougot suit for $50,000 for libel against Rev. 
W. B. Palmore, D. D., editor of the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 
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Good News For All! 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
6 Months for $1.00 


In order to secare a critical examination of 
ZION’s HERALD in families where it is not 
now read, the paper is offered to new sub- 
scribers for six months for $1. Subscribers 
may hand their names at once to any of our 
ministers, receive the paper immediately, and 
pay for it at their leisure. 

During the coming months the HERALD 
will maintain its characteristic qualities, 
which are so highly appreciated, with some 
new features which will make it specially in- 
teresting and profitable. Will all of our 
readers share in this effort to increase the 
usefulness of the paper, by making this spe- 
cial offer known to friends who are not now 
subscribers ? 

At the recent Annual Conferences an un- 
usual number of ministers expressed an ar- 
dent desire to increase the circulation of the 
HERALD upon their charges. If these and 
allof our pastors will mention this special 
offar from the pulpit aud in the other meet- 
ings of the church, as well as in pastoral vis- 
itation, a large number of new readers may 
be secured. 


Help everybody in our patronizing Confer- 
ences to know that this paper can now be 
obtained for 

Six Months for $1. 
This offer holds open until July 1. 

To the brethren sending the three largest 
lists of subscribers under this offer, cash 
premiums of $25, $20,and $15 will be given, 
provided that the number of bona fide sub- 
scribers secured by the successful competi- 
tors are 25, 20 and 15. 

Address, 
GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





A Splendid Characterization 





HE distinguished minister, Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, of Chicago, says: ‘‘I believe 
in the religious paper. {it is good to take. 
It jostles people out of rats. It pricks the 
sides of good intent. it broadens people 
that read it. It pute parishes in touch with 
each other, and with the wide world of 
Christian activity and life. It slips many a 
suggestion into a sermon and many a seed- 
thought intoa heart. It lets fly a bow ata 
venture, but the shots tell. It turnishes 
wholesome reading forthe Sabbath. What 
with ‘Sunday-school Helps,’ ‘ Prayer- meet- 
ing Expositions,’ ‘ Religious Notes,’ ‘ Flats 
and Sharps,’ and editorials, it is an unguent, 
a pungent, a stimulus and inspiration, a help 
over many a hard place, a comfort to saints 
and a rebuke to sinnerr.”’ 





National Educational Association meeting, 
Los Angeles, Cal., July ilth and i4th. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Fitchburg 
Railroad wo run the Houghton special trains 
via its route, leaving Boston July 3d and 5th. 
For circulars giving full particulars apply to 
George 8. Houghton, 306 Washington 8t., or to 
J.R. Watson, General Passenger Agent, Fitch- 
burg R. R., Boston, Mass. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla never disappoints. It 
may be taken for impure and impoverished 
blood with perfect confidence that it will cure. 

















